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MARCH WIND. 


BY A M. PRATT. 
Blow, wind of March, blow all about 
And clean the cracks and corners out; 
Sweep with your brooms the earth andsky, 
For company’s coming by and by, 
For everything must be fresh and sweet 
When we hear the patter of April’s feet. 


* 
a 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Kelsey bill, to give tax-paying 
women resident in third-class cities in 
New York State the right to vote at 
special tax elections, has passed the As- 
sembly by a vote of 138 in favor to 4 
against. It now takes the place of Sena- 
tor Humphrey’s bill and is in the hands of 
the Senate Cities Committee. Let each 
of our readers in New York State write to 
Senator Nevada M. Stranahan, chairman 
of the committee, to urge a favorable re- 
port, that the bill may come before the 
Senate for a vote. 








Women taxpayers already have the 
tight to vote on questions of taxation in 
thirteen out of the thirty-five cities of the 
third class in New York State, viz., in 
Amsterdam, Cohoes, Corning, Geneva, 
Hornellsville, Ithaca, Jamestown, Johns- 
town, Newburg, Niagara Falls, North 
Tonawanda,Oswego, and Watertown. The 
right of suffrage given to tax-paying wom- 
en by these cities under their special chart- 
ers has had no disastrous effects upon 
the home or upon society, and it is now 
asked that the same right shall be ex- 
tended to the remaining cities of the third 
class—i, e., cities the population of which 
is under 50,000. ~ 





“A mother’s equal right to the custody 
and control of her minor children.” Think 
of its being necessary to ask for that in 
the Twentieth Century in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts! But so it is. 
And think of the inexpressible blindness 
of the Massachusetts Association Opposed 
tothe Further Extensiow of Suffrage to 





Women in publishing a leaflet against this 
primal right of human nature—the right of 
a mother to her child! The hearing will be 
had Tuesday, March 11, before the Com- 
mittee on Probate and Chancery, in Room 
240, State House, Boston, at10 A. M. 





Much State Correspondence and other 
interesting matter is crowded out this 
week by the report of the National Con- 
vention. It will be published later. 





The Ella F. Young Club of Chicago, 
made up of the women principals of pub- 
lic schools, lately listened to addresses on 
equal suffrage by Miss Vida Goldstein of 
Australia, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch, and others. At the close, the club, 
which has about ninety members, declared 
itself in favor of suffrage by a unanimous 
vote. The experience that the Chicago 
teachers have lately gone through in re- 
gard to their salaries has been an object- 
lesson to them on women’s need of the 
ballot. 


*e 





An election was lately held in Jennings, 
La., to vote on three propositions, for 
water works, sewerage and public build- 
ings, and for bonding the city for $50,000 
to raise money to provide these improve- 
ments. A large number of proxies of wom- 
en were voted, and a number of women 
cast their own votes. All three proposi- 
tions were carried by large majorities. 





Gov. Taft, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Philippines, in answer to ques- 
tions asked him on Feb, 20 in regard to 
the method of dealing with the social 
evil, is reported as saying that under 
Spanish rule women of bad character 
were subjected to compulsory examina- 
tion and had to pay a fee for the examina- 
tion and certificate, the fees going to the 
support of a hospital; that the fee has 
now been abolished, and the hospital is 
supported out of the public funds; but 
that the compulsory examination and the 
issuing of official health certificates has 
been continued. He further gave it as his 
opinion that this system was ‘‘necessary.”’ 
In short, he acknowledged the whole sub- 
stance of the charges that have been 
made. Now let all our readers send let- 
ters of protest to President Roosevelt and 
to their Senators and Representatives. 





WOMAN’S JOURNALS WANTED. 

The demand for the Convention num- 
bers of the WomAN’s JoURNAL has been 
so great that although a large extra edi- 
tion was printed, it is exhausted, and 
still there are callsfor more. Subscribers 
who do not file their papers will confer a 
favor by returning the JouRNALS of Feb. 
15 and Feb. 22 to this office. 





THE WAR ON CO-EDUCATION. 

The subject of coéducation is again dis- 
turbing the men,—that is, some men,— 
and they are worrying over it, and mak- 
ing occasion to say things splenetic and 
illogical. 

The Mississippi Legislature has just 
been in a turmoil over coéducation at the 
State University. Some years ago the 
doors of this institution were opened to 
women students. They came in small 
numbers, and proved themselves worthy 
of their opportunity. Several have grad- 
uated with first honors. This is a way 
girl students frequently have, and then 
somebody is sure to want them to move 
out. When the appropriation bill for the 
support of the University of Mississippi 
came from the Senate to the House, an 
amendment was offered prohibiting the 
use of any part of the appropriation 
until the rule allowing girls to enter the 
University should be abolished. This 
stroke of genius would do away with co- 
education there at ‘‘one fell swoop.”’ 

It was shown that there were thirty 
girls at the University, who would be cut off 
in the middle of the college course if the 
amendment prevailed; that some of them 
expected to graduate in June, and that it 
would work hardship and. injustice to 
turn them out. Then the House gracious- 
ly conceded that the girls who had al- 
ready matriculated might continue to at- 
tend. The amendment providing that no 
more girls should be allowed to enter was 
carried by a vote of 63 to 36. 

To its credit, the Senate refused to con- 
cur. A conference report on the bill was 
considered and reconsidered several times 





in the House, and coéducation was dis- 
cussed pro and con at an expense to the 
State of so many dollars per minute, One 
member who opposed coéducation ‘did 
not want his boy taught millinery and 
dressmaking, or his daughter to become a 
master of arts and acquire the ambitions 
of a man.”’ 

A petition against the abolition of co- 
education in the University, signed by 150 
ladies, was presented. Other ladies wrote 
letters of similar import to members. 
Governor Shands of the University ad- 
dressed the House, making a plea for co- 
education. And the debate went on. 

Finally, after the Senate had yielded 
every other disputed point for the sake of 
saving coéducation, the House receded 
from its amendment. The University of 
Mississippi, which women taxpayers help 
to support, remains open to girls, but the 
victory is not final. The battle may have 
to be fought over again at the next session 
of the Legislature. 


The irrational outbreak of the Colum- 
bia University men during the past 
month against coéducational invasion 
would make a capital basis for a side- 
splitting comic opera. The grievance is 
this: Dr. Savage, director of the gym- 
nasium, has put the swimming pool in 
the basement at the disposal of the 
Barnard students and women teachers for 
one evening of the week. Previously the 
gymnasium had been closed at these hours, 
so that the young men are not deprived of 
any privilege. 

This seems a small matter about which 
to become intensely excited, and to sound 
the slogan and beat the tom-toms, But 
these sensitive college boys, through 
some distemper of vision, see in the ad- 
mission of women to the swimming pool 
‘a step toward that coéducation which 
is foreign to Columbia ideals.’’ Hence 
they are holding indignation meetings, 
making vehement speeches, passing reso- 
lutions of protest, and writing impas- 
sioned editorials all declaring that Colum- 
bia is not and must not become co- 
educational. 

To this vociferation Dr. Savage made a 
reply in the Spectator, the under-graduate 
paper, in which he said in substance: 

The privileges of the gymnasium were 
extended to the students of Barnard and 
the Teachers’ College last year. A num- 
ber of the girls made use of it and received 
great benefit. No protest was made then, 
and it seemed to be a good thing all 
around. This year fifty girls made ap- 


| plication for the privilege, as well as 


several protessors who wanted their wives 
to learn to swim. As the precedent had 
been established with the approval of 
President Low, and as the action is now 
sanctioned by President Murray, and as 
the girls enter by the side gate, pay for 
the privilege, and do not walk on the 
campus, I see no reason why the gym- 
nasium should not be open to women 
students on one night, when Columbia 
students make no use of it. 

Nevertheless, women are too much in 
evidence, say the Columbia men; women 
attend desirable lecture courses in in- 
creasing numbers; women flock to the 
library and get reference books while men 
may wait; and because of the intrusion of 
women everywhere, the college spirit suf- 
fers. All of which constitutes a round- 
about admission that the complaining col- 
lege men would prefer to flock by them- 
selves, that in their ideal of college life 
women are in the way, and that the col- 
lege spirit to which the presence of wom- 
en is destructive has something in com- 
mon with the spirit that dominates the 
camp, the barracks, and the monastery. 

A similar temper is sometimes shown 
at the University of Chicago, which, with 
all its magnificent equipment and endow- 
ment, is, by the terms of its charter, open 
to men and women on equal terms. The 
members of a class in sociology were 
lately given a chance by Prof. George E. 
Vincent to write what they thought of 
coéducation. The papers were then col- 
lected aud read aloud to the class, and it 
was discovered that the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the men was almost unani- 
mously against the mingling of the two 
sexes in the classroom, while the women 
were just as strongly in favor of it. Some 
of the arguments of the women were as 
follows: 

That the separation of the two sexes 
would destroy the social fabric of the Uni- 
versity. 

That the women would become subor- 
dinated if placed in separate buildings, 
Radcliffe College being cited as an ex- 
ample. 

That the men would become rough, 
rude, uncouth, careless in their dress, and 





rowdy, if deprived of the civilizing influ- 
ence of feminine friends. 

The arguments of the men were: 

That in class-rooms girls were a nui- 
sance, and prevented them from express- 
ing themselves in the manner they de- 
sired. 

That they diverted the attention. 

That without them college life and good 
fellowship would be much more satisfac- 
tory. 

Professor Vincent sided with the wom- 
en, and thoroughly agreed with the state- 
ment that without the women the* men 
would rapidly degenerate. The stand 
taken by the men of this sociology class 
is said to be unpopular with the great 
mass of the students, 

It will be noticed that two of the three 
reasons given by the women students in 
behalf of coéducation are altruistic, while 
all the reasons given by the men students 
against it are egotistic. The ‘eternal wo- 
manly’? and the old Adam are ever un- 
equally yoked. The one “leadeth on,” 
the other vaunteth himself and is ‘puffed 
up.”’ F.M. A. 





——_ 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. 8S. A. will be held in the parlors 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., on 
Tuesday, March 11, at 3 P.M. 

Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine will deliver a 
lecture on “The Ancient Cliff-Dwellers 
of the Southwest.’’ Mr. and Mrs, Trine 
have made a recent trip through the coun- 
try of the Cliff-Dwellers. Besides visit- 
ing the more extensive and better known 
ruins of the Mesa Verde, they travelled 
to others in far-away cafions by means of 
mountain wagons and pack-horses, where, 
as their guide said, ‘‘No civilized woman 
had been before.’”’ They took large pho- 
tographs of interesting places and exca- 
vated pottery, which they brought away 
with them. 

The lecture deals with the Cliff. Dwell- 
ers’ country, the remains of their dwell- 
ings, their pottery, etc., their supposed 
origin, life and final extinction. 

At the close of the lecture, light re- 
freshments will be served, and a social 
hour enjoyed. Members admitted on 
membership tickets, and non-members by 
the payment of 15 cents. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass. W. S. A. 


THE WHITE BUTTERFLY. 

“The White Butterfly, a Romance in 
Three Acts,’’ by Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, 
presented recently at the Barnard Theatre 
by the Kindergarten Club of Teachers’ 
College, New York City, proved a surprise 
even to those who know the versatility of 
the clever young author, and are familiar 
with her more ambitious Greek and Latin 
plays. ‘The White Butterfly”’ tells, in 700 
lines of well-written blank verse, the story 
of Mary Beaton, one of the four Marys 
attending Mary Queen of Scots, who was 
spirited away from court by her own 
father, and imprisoned in the castle of 
Gight in the ‘North Countrie’’ to repent of 
her love for a poor Scottish nobleman of 
the Covenant, Sir Gavin Gibb. 

The action takes place in the turret 
chamber of the castle, hung with shields 
and skins and battle flags,but made habit- 
able for Lady Mary by the gay spirits of 
her three Scottish maids, and the devotion 
of her piquant French companion Adri- 
enne, who has followed her mistress into 
captivity. This nimble-witted Adrienne, 
who scolds the maids, cajoles the men-at- 
arms, audaciously makes love to her cap- 
tors, and sustains the faith of her almost 
despairing mistress, is the central charac- 
ter of the play. 

There is an Archbishop, arriving to 
offer Lady Mary her choice between the 
cloister and a marriage with a dissolute 
nobleman of her father’s choosing; a 
scribe, a Captain of the Guard, and 
Angus, the puzzled, honest Scotchman to 
whom Adrienne has given her true if 
somewhat tantalizing love. 

The piece is made gay besides with 
quaint sixteenth-century songs, and the 
May-day dance of the Scotch lassies whose 
spirits even prison walls could not subdue. 
It was staged with the care for detail and 
costuming which marks all Miss Barrows’s 
work, 

The parts were well taken by the mem- 
bers of the Kindergarten Class. The 
audiences, which filled the little college 
theatre at both performances, were made 
up not only of New Yorkers but of friends 
of the actors and author from more dis- 
tant cities as well. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, IsaneLLA BEECHER HOOKER last 
week celebrated her 80th birthday. She 
received many testimonials of affection 
and regard. 

Miss ADA Honore E vitor, twenty-four 
years old, who was one of the first to vol- 
unteer as a probationary officer when that 
office was established in the New York 
City police courts some months ago, has 
sailed for Europe to visit the courts of the 
leading European cities and observe the 
probation methods there. She will] visit 
London, Paris, Rome, St. Petersburg, Ber- 
lin and Dublin, 

Mrs. AGNES WENTZEL, of Reading, Pa., 
took an active part in the recent city elec- 
tion. She went to her precinct bright 
and early, and offered her services. She 
accompanied several parties in carriages 
to get out the Democratic vote, and was 
instrumental in bringing many voters to 
the polls. She said: ‘I am sorry I cannot 
vote.’’ Mrs. Wentzel refused to receive 
any compensation for her services. 

Mrs. Lucy Bureuarpt of Denver, Col., 
has invented a folding baby-carriage. In 
it the baby can be wheeled safely through 
the streets, and when the baby is removed 
the carriage can be folded up into a five- 
pound hand parcel in half a minute, and 
can be just as quickly put together again, 
It is claimed that this device is perfectly 
practical, and that it will relieve the nu- 
merous situations in which the mother is 
hampered by the cumbersome baby wagon. 


Miss EMILY BIssELL of Delaware, who 
writes under the pen-name of ‘Priscilla 
Leonard,’’ was lately engaged to give a 
lecture against woman suffrage before the 
Women’s Literary Union of Dunkirk, 
N. Y. But when she learned that there 
was an equal suffrage club in Dunkirk, 
and that its members would no doubt at- 
tend the lecture, she wrote and cancelled 
the engagement, saying that she did not 
wish to give her arguments against suffrage 
before any women who believed in it, but 
only before those who were opposed, or 
who had formed no opinions on the sub- 
ject. The anti-suffragists probably be- 
lieve that their objections are well found- 
ed, bnt they behave exactly as if they 
knew that their arguments would not 
hold water. The advocates of equal suf- 
frage, on the other hand, do their best to 
get ‘‘Antis’’ to attend their meetings, in 
the hope that they may be converted. 


Mrs. FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER, the 
delegate from England to the recent In- 
ternational Suffrage Conference at Wash- 
ington, is devoting a few weeks to lectur- 
ing in America before returning home. 
She gives some interesting statistics as to 
the valuable public service rendered by 
women in Great Britain. In England, 
Scotlaad, and Ireland, women now vote 
for all officers except members of Parlia- 
ment, They were made eligible to serve 
on school boards in England in 1870. At 
the first election, only 16 women were 
chosen; last year, 276. The first woman 
was elected on a board of Poor Law Guar- 
dians in 1875. Last year there were 980 
women serving on these boards. They 
have introduced many reforms tending to 
the more humane treatment of the aged 
poor, and especially to the better care and 
education of pauper children. The House 
of Commons has three times recorded 
itself in favor of full suffrage for women, 
once without a division, once by a major- 
ity of 33, and the last time by a majority 
of 71; but the House of Lords stands in 
the way of this and all other reforms. 


Miss VipA GOLDSTEIN, the Australian 
delegate to the Internati-nal Suffrage 
Conference,sp keat thegreat meeting held 
last week by the New York City Equal Suf- 
frage Assvuciation. She says that all 
through Australia, before the granting of 
equal suffrage, a married man could will 
all his property away from his wife, leav- 
ing her penniless. She had no right of 
dower unless he died intestate. In those 
Australian colonies where women vote, 
and in those only, the Jaw has now been 
changed so that part of a man’s property 
must go to his wife and family. Infidelity 
on the part of the wife entitled the hus- 
band to a divorce, but infidelity on the 
part of the husband did not entitle the 
wife to one. Since woman suffrage was 
granted, the divorce laws have been equal- 
ized, and a number of other beneficent 
changes have been made. These facts 
are a significant commentary on the ab- 
surd prediction that women would lose 
their present property rights and al! their 
other legal privileges if they were given a 
vote in choosing the law-makers. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





(Continued.) 
THE NEW WOMAN. 


The evening devoted to “*The New Wo- 
man” was one of the most brilliant of the 
Convention. There was a crowded at- 
tendance. Mrs. Catt said in opening the 
meeting: 

“The new woman is not new. She is 
only the woman who has always been 
here, but she has got her eyes open to her 
new opportunities.”’ 

No report can do jus'ice to the fine ad- 
dresses delivered by women of different 
professions on this memorable evening. A 
few salient points only can be given from 


each. 
MRS. SHAW’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Helen 
spoke on ‘tA Captivating Alliance. 


She told of an old farmer who was ex- 
pressing disgust because he could not 
persuade his wife to go to the Unitarian 
Churcb instead of the Baptist. A by- 
stander said, ‘‘Why, I did not know you 
were so strong a Unitarian.”’ ‘Unita- 
rian?’”’ he answered, “I am not a Unitarian 
at all; but at the Baptist church there is 
no place to hitch a team, and the Unitarian 
church has a good horse-shed,.’’ The 
woman was clinging to an ideal, while the 
man was looking at the business side of 
the matter. It illustrates the decay in 
men’s minds of the old religious ideal and 
the substitution of commercial considera- 
tions. This is why the suffrage cause has 
to struggle against heavy odds, and why 
those whose ideal is of pure government, 
of perfect laws, of statesmen incorrupti- 
ble and fearless, are so little in touch with 
average modern political affairs. The na- 
tion needs the passionate patriotism of 
women, and their ardent wish to purify 
politics. 

I heard an irritated legislator scolding 
over the persistence of the suffrage party. 

“Why,’’ said he, ‘it is an outrage that 
we have to be bothered year after year by 
these women. What do they want? Don’t 
we let ’em earn their living most any way 
they want to?’’ 

There are two classes of legislators who 
seem te have the suffrage situation thor- 
oughly in mind, the highest and the low- 
est. The first understand what we want, 
and they want it too. The second know 
what we want, and they do not want it. 

But, you will say, how about the wom- 
en who are opposed to suffrage? They 
are with us, only they haven’t caught up 
yet. They are coming on a way train. 
They are not indifferent to their country’s 
welfare; they are so intensely interested 
in it that they can’t stay at home. They 
are opposing us because they fear we shall 
not purify politics; the lowest class of 
politicians oppose us because they know 
we shall. 

Rich women claim that their personal 
influence can do more with legislators 
than their votes. But what-about the 
armies of working women in the sweat- 
shops? How are they to influence legis- 
lation in that way? When you think of 
the officials pnt in office by a ring of poli- 
ticians, bound hand and foot to them, you 
feel that the woman who pits herself and 
her tea-gown and her pretty ways against 
that influence is rather short-sighted. 

The real problem confronting the suf 
fragists is that old problem which has 
been the long despair of other reformers 
besides those working for equal su ffrage— 
the decay of the political ideal in men, in- 
difference to public duty, neglect of citi- 
zenship. What use to plead for suffrage 
with those whose apathy about their own 
suffrage has become a by-word and a re- 
proach? 

Mrs. Shaw then spoke of the recent 
meeting of the National Civil Service 
League in Boston, and its great hopeful- 
ness, owing to the accession of Theodore 
Roosevelt to the Presidency. She said: 


You should have beard the walls of oid 
Harvard ring when the boys remembered 
that he was theirs. He is ours, too. Of 
course he is with us, The brain that con- 
ceived the idea of the regiment of Rough 
Riders—the mind that was first to recog- 
nize magnificent war material «in all that 
unrivaled horsemanship and marksman- 
ship and physical vigor that was out there 
galloping at random over the prairies—the 
man with power to concentrate that ma- 
terial and put it to splendid use—has not 
failed to perceive another waiting host, a 
great reserve of moral force, more scat- 
tered power gone to waste—the unenfran- 
chised women of his country. He is the 
typical, ideal American citizen, and 


Adelaide Shaw of Boston 


” 


“One blast upon his bugle horn 
Is worth ten thousand men!” 

And then the walls of the First Presby- 
terian Church rocked to the cheering. 

Mrs. Catt explained that Miss Margaret 
Ilaley, who has led the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion of Chicago in its remarkable fight to 
make the great corporations of that city 
pay their legal taxes, was unavoidably 
absent because a crisis in that battle had 
arisen, and she had stayed at her post to 
attend to it. Mrs. Catt said it was almost 
the first time she had ever been glad 
that a speaker on the program stayed 
away. She added: ‘Napoleon was not 
more afraid of Mme. de Stael than these 
corporations are of Margaret Haley.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmer, of New Orleans, 
better known by her pen name of ‘“‘Dorothy 
Dix,’’ gave a delightful paper on ‘‘The 
Lady and the Quill,’’ discussing women 
in journalism. The pleasing personality 
of this little ‘‘dark ladye,’’ her quietly 
humorous expression, and the many bright 
points with which her address scintillated, 


kept the great audience laughing and ap- 
plauding almost continuously, from the 
beginning to the end. We hope to secure 
her paper for publication in full. 


DR. EATON’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton spoke on ‘Pills 
in Politics.’”’ She said in part: 


It may seem a far cry from pills to 
politics, bat it is not. The woman doctor 
cannot practise at all until she has passed 
an examination required by law made by 
men, before a State medical examining 
board composed of men, Outside of the 
enfranchised States, I know of only one 
woman on a State examining board, Mrs. 
Adele S. Hutchins, M. D. In the equal 
suffrage States there are women on all the 
boards, Only in the equal suffrage States 
are women doctors given full professor- 
ships and well-paid and responsible posi- 
tions on public boards and on the staffs 
of institutions where women are confined 
or congregated. In the other States, asa 
rule, they bold only subordinate positions 
with small salaries. 

The progress of women in medicine has 
kept pace with the suffrage movement, In 
1848 the first convention was called to 
discuss woman’s rights, and in the follow- 
ing year Miss Elizabeth Blackwell took 
her degree in medicine at Geneva, N. Y. 

The pioneer doctor suffered social ostra- 
cism, professional comtempt and persecu- 
tion, legal restrictions and commercial 
suspicion (landlords refusing to rent houses 
to her); while the modern woman finds 
nearly all the best medical schools open 
to her, State boards courteous and com- 
plimentary, and landlords seeking her as 
a tenant. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell suc- 
ceeded in spite of it all, through clear grit 
and merit. ‘To-day, while Dr. Blackwell, 
the first woman doctor, is still living, 
there are probably 6,000 women practising 
medicine in this country. It is a modest 
estimate to say that on this 13th day of 
February, 1902, 100,000 patients have 
tasted the pills or the scalpels of women 
physicians and surgeons in the United 
States. The path which she blazed out 
has become a broad highway, down which 
march 6,000 women doctors and thousands 
of good suffragists. 

Municipal politics affect women even 
more keenly than State politics. Women 
physicians would be valuable on city 
boards of health. One-fifth of the popula- 
tion of cities are women and three fifths 
are children, It is manifestly unjust that 
the one-fifth of the population who know 
least about the needs of the other four- 
fifths should monopolize the health boards. 
Minneapolis is a city of about 202,000 
souls, and has forty women doctors, Not 
long ago Dr. Bessie Park Haynes was ap- 
pointed on the Board of Health; but the 
Aldermen rushed to the Health Commis- 
sioner and made the air blue with their 
language, and in order to save his own 
life he cut off her (official) head, and ap- 
pointed to the health board in her place a 
politician who was not even adoctor. A 
committee of medical women waited upon 
him and asked him the reason. Being 
hard pressed, he blurted out the truth, 
He told them, ‘‘They came to me and said, 
‘Here are six or seven good Republicans 
needing to be taken care of, and you have 
passed them all by and put in a woman 
who has no vote!’ ”’ 

There is the impediment, my friends; 
and the women doctors want the impedi- 
ment taken out of the way. 


MISS LAUGHLIN’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Gail Laughlin, a graduate of 
Wellesley and of the Law School of Cor- 
nell University, spoke on ‘‘From Statues 
to Statutes.’’ She said in part: 


In 32 States and two Territories women 
are now admitted to the bar; in three 
States they are refused admission, and in 
ten States the question has not yet been 
raised. When it is sought to exclude 
women from practising law, and no other 
impediment can be found, reference is apt 
to be made to the alleged intentions of 
Providence. They say, ‘*Thus saith the 
Lord” when they cannot say ‘‘Thus saith 
the law, or the constitution.’’ Literally, 
women have asked for bread and have 
been given astone. Justice has been rep- 
resented by the tigure of a woman, while 
women have been forbidden to practise. 
The Supreme Court refused Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell the right to practise law, ‘be- 
cause it was contrary to the law of God.” 

Between three and four hundred women 
have been admitted to the bar in this 
country, but of these only about two hun- 
dred are in actual practice. This is be- 
cause of the prejudice which makes it 
difficult for a woman lawyer to get clients. 
Women often distinguish themselves dur- 
ing their course in the law school, but 
after graduation the veriest dunces in 
those classes find more clients than the 
most brilliant women. Only the complete 
obliteration of sex prejudice can give 
women a fair field in the law, and equal 
suffrage will hasten the day. An old wo- 
man skilled in sickness was once called in 
great haste by a neighbor whose wife had 
been taken critically ill. As he hurried 
her along, she slipped and tell. In his 
excitement he exclaimed vehemently: 
“Come along, come along, Mrs. Smith; 
don’t wait to get up!’ The women law- 
yers of this country are at present crawl- 
ing on their hands and knees. They will 
get along much faster if they are allowed 
to get up, and they will rise to their feet 
when they have the ballot. 

MISS HULTIN’S ADDRESS, 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin made the closing ad- 
dress, on ‘*The Needs of the Hour.’’ She 
said in part: 

The need of the hour is a change of 
front, the putting forward of great moral 
issues in place of the greed for gold. The 
pioneers of the woman movement, like 
Columbus when he set sail for America, 





have discovered not a new world, but part 


of our old one. It is not a new woman 
who is represented here to-night, but a 
woman with new hopes, new aspirations, 
and new feelings. 

It is said that a woman mustn’t vote, be- 
cause she ought to stay home and take 
care of the babies and sew on buttons. 
Why, if all the women were to spend as 
much time tending babies and sewing on 
buttons as some men seem to think they 
ought to, they would have to adopt all 
the orphan asylums in the world, and 
there would not be buttons enough to go 
around. I hear men forty years of age 
arguing against giving their mothers the 
ballot, saying they must stay at home and 
take care of the babies. Are they always 
babies? 

I believe in housework, but I believe in 
well-regulated housework, It does not 
make a home. I have seen some beauti- 
fully kept houses that were not within a 
thousaud miles of home. 

FRIDAY MORNING, 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin. The report of the 
Committee on Industrial Conditions Af- 
fecting Women and Children was given by 
Mrs. Colby, that of the Committee on 
Legislation for Civil Rights by Miss 
Laughlin, that of the Committee on Con- 
vention Resolutions by Miss Anthony. 

The Corresponding Secretary read invi- 
tations for the next convention from Ni- 
agara Falls, Detroit, St. Louis, Denver, 
Baltimore and New Orleans. On motion 
of Miss Anthony, seconded by Miss Shaw, 
it was unanimously voted to accept the 
invitation from New Orleans, in which 
the Era Club, the Progressive Union and 
the Board of Trade had united. Miss 
Shaw, in supporting the motion to go to 
New Orleans, said that in order to ensure 
the largest attendance, the city chosen 
should be one that had other attractions 
in addition to the convention: 

“‘There is about New Orleans, as about 
no other city in this country, a sentimen- 
tal, dreamy, troubadour, Romeo-and-Ju- 
liet atmosphere. This is my birthday, 
and I have just reached the sentimental 
age’’— 

A voice in the audience: How old? 

Miss Shaw: I am 55, but no one would 
think it to look at me. 

Mrs, Catt said: ‘*The Ohio delegation 
has sent up a box to Anna Shaw in honor 
of her birthday;’’ and she took from the 
box a huge red heart and presented it to 
Miss Shaw. 

Miss ‘Shaw: Red as is this heart, my 
heart is warmer toward Ohio, its presi- 
dent and its workers than even this flame 
indicates. Besides, this is a hollow heart, 
and mine will never be that while it is 
true to woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Upton: Madame President, that 
heart was not hollow. The president has 


appropriated the contents, which were 
candy. 
Miss Shaw: I retract the hollow. The 


president will investigate the box, and 
clear Ohio’s character. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
hy Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, pastor of 
All Souls’ Church, The proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution were discussed. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 

Section 4 of Article III. was amended 
so as to read: 

The persons entitled to vote at the An- 
nual Convention shall be the General Ofti- 
cers of the Association, the Chairmen of the 
Standing Committees, the State presidents 
and State members of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, and one delegate for every 
one hundred paid-up members and for every 
fraction of one hundred. 

Section 4 of Article VII. was amended 
so as to read: 

In the election of officers each member of 
the Convention may cast one vote. An ab- 
sent member may have her vote cast by a 
member of the Convention from her State 
whom she has authorized to do so by giving 
her proxy and her credentials to said person, 
who shall file both with the Credentials 
Committee. 

The State report for Missouri was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Worth, the Minnesota re- 
port by Mrs. Stockwell; New Hampshire, 
Miss Chase; New Jersey, Mrs. Hartshorn; 
New York, Mrs. Chapman; Ohio, Dr. 
Helen Chase Davis; Pennsylvania, Mrs, 
Blankenburg; Rhode Island, Mrs. Dewing; 
South Carolina, Mrs. Young; Vermont, 
Mrs. Pierce; Utah, Mrs. Lapish; Wiscon- 
sin, Rev. Olympia Brown, and Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Johnson. 

Ex-Senator Frank G. Cannon, of Utah, 
made a brief address. He said in part: 

EX-SENATOR CANNON’S SPEECH. 

I hold in my hand a little slip of paper, 
of which I ought perhaps to be more 
proud than of my certificate of reélection. 
It constitutes me a delegate from the 
Utah W. S. A. to this Convention. I 
speak with some trepidation in addressing 
this assembly, but my mother, wife, and 
daughter are here, aud I should not dare 
to play the coward in their presence. 

It is idle to discuss whether suffrage is 
the right of woman; it was her right as 
soon as it was man’s right. The only 
question 1s, Is it her duty? Has man so 
discharged the right to vote as to need no 
help from woman? A brilliant man with 
whom I walked down the street on my 
way to this Convention said, ‘*The trouble 
is that when woman votes she descends 
into the slums.’’ Who dragged politics 
into the slums? Those whw did so should 
not continue to be trusted with the ex- 
clusive use of the ballot. 

I was not always in favor of woman 
suffrage. I was once strongly opposed to 
it. We had quiet elections, with little 








friction; we voted the way the women 
wanted us to, and I saw no need of wom- 
en’s having the ballot. It took the lesson 
of New York City to convince me that 
men were not exercising the suffrage snf- 
ficiently well to dispense with the help of 
women. All the efforts made by men 
alone to put a stop to the corruption 
failed. Then the women got together, 
and every proud police captain trembled. 
When I saw how much woman could do 
by her indirect influence, it occurred to 
me that it would be infinitely better if 
she could use her influence at first hand. 

Women will not degrade politics. We 
find in our State that they uplift politics; 
and they either uplift the politician or 
they destroy him. I have seen women go 
to the polls for years, but I never heard 
one of them swear, or saw her offer a 
cigar to another voter, or take a drink. 
Women will discharge this duty in the 
same high way that they do all their 
other duties. The ideal manner of exer- 
cising the suffrage is when a man goes to 
the polls with his mother and wife. 

PROFESSOR AMMONS’S ADDRESS, 

Prof. Theodosia Ammons, teacher of 
domestic science at the Colorado State 
Agricultural College, said in part: 

I come here to represent Colorado, but 
not because of anything I did to get suf- 
frage for women there. But my brother 
was Speaker of the House, and gave the 
casting vote in favor of submitting the 
question to the voters. 

The women have done many good things 


in Colorado since they obtained the bal- | 


lot. If everything that women might 
wish has not yet been brought about, you 
must bear in mind that women have not 
the exclusive right to the suffrage in Col- 
orado. Remember that the men still vote; 
and in Colorado they are more numerous 
than the women. There are many women 
now serving on our State boards, the 
Board of Charities, etc., and they do ex- 
cellent service. Several women have been 
members of the House of Representatives, 
and we are proud of what they have ac- 
complished. Next year we mean to puta 
woman into the State Senate. 


Equal Suffrage has not lessened the 
chivalry of Colorado men. During the 
last year I have travelled over a large part 
of this country, and women are certain 
treated as courteously in our State 
anywhere else. 

With us the question whether wom 
can find time to vote and to inform them- 
selves on public affairs has dropped en- 
tirely out of sight. We tind it easy to 
post ourselves; and where the free spirit 
of the West prevails, the men exert them- 
selves to make everything smooth for us. 
I once travelled 87 miles by train, 27 by 
carriage and five on horseback in order to 
cast my vote. There was nothing dis- 
agreeable about it. The scene was much 
like an old-fashioned camp - meeting, 
where men, women and children come 
and spend the day together. Dinner was 
served, and everything was pleasant. 

Since women obtained the ballot, work 
for many reforms has been taken up in the 
women’s clubs, and has been carried on 
with great success. One of the chief lines 
of effort has been to establish industrial 
education. We propose to introduce do- 
mestic and sanitary courses in the public 
schools. The women voters of Colorado 
do not neglect their homes. In every- 
thing we try to emphasize the home and 
to teach our girls to be good home-makers. 
We are emphasizing scientific housekeep- 
ing. Believing that the home is the 
centre,of everything, we have started at the 
Chautauqua at Boulder a model cottage, 
to show the very best methods of house- 
keeping. It was said long ago that wo- 
man was the natural sanitary reformer. 
We are trying to establish sanitation as 
nearly perfect as possible; and I would 
urge you to try to influence the national 
laws on sanitation. Invreased attention 
has been given in Colorado to home-mak- 
ing and improved sanitation since women 
have had the ballot, and these reforms 
have been due to the woman suffragists. 
A great fueland iron company in Colorado 
has employed women as instructors in the 
science of nutrition, domestic science, etc, 
and is sending them around to teach these 
things in the great camps. The courses 
are free and anyone may learn. They are 
thus reaching the foreigners, who need 
such instruction most. I am always 
sorry to see women at the East sending in 
protests against equal suffrage. It seems 
to me a dreadful thing for women to do. 
They do not know what they are doing. 

In Colorado the women’s vote has been 
very large in proportion to their numbers. 
The best, the most intellectual, and most 
representative women in our State are and 
have been believers in equal suffrage, and 
it was never so strong in popular favor as 
it is to-day. Those who have said the 
contrary have perhaps had some personal 
reason. Certainly the facts will not bear 
them out. There is no anti-man feeling 
among the women of Colorado. When 
the great Master came to earth, one of the 
chief objects of His redeeming work was 
that woman should be put in her proper 
place; and in Colorado under equal suf- 
frage that part of His teaching is obeyed. 

THE NEW MAN, 

On Friday evening a great audience as- 
sembled to hear the addresses by ‘‘The 
New Man.’’ Mrs. Catt, in opening the 
meeting, defined the new man as ‘one 
who has been renewed in knowledge,” 
and introduced as the first speaker Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard; editor of the 
N. Y. Evening Post. Mr. Villard’s fine 
address is published in another column. 
At its conclusion, Mrs. Catt said: 

“History is past politics, and politics is 
present history.’’ Mr. Villard has given 
us a graphic description of the great help 
that women gave in the fight against 
Tammany. And yet, after Mr. Low was 
elected Mayor of Greater New York, when 





a large number of the women who had 
helped to win the victory urged him to 
appoint some women on the Board of Ed- 
ucation, he refused. It could not be be- 
cause he objected to women’s mingling in 
politics, for he had welcomed their help 
in positions much more political; so we 
must suppose that even Mr. Low is will- 
ing to have women pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for men, but not to give them a 
share of the chestnuts, 

The next speaker, our new Civil Service 
Commissioner, the Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke, has been a ‘‘new man” for many 
years. Before the National-American W. 
S. A. became a hyphenated Association, 
he was president for four years of the 
American W. S. A. 


HON. W. D. FOULKE’S SPEECH. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke said in 
part: 


I was indeed rather surprised when I 
heard from Mr. Blackwell this morning 
that I was classed as a ‘‘new man,”’ and 
wondered what age, either in years or in 
service, I must have in order to be a grad- 
uate, an old man. I had the honor—and 
it was a very high honor—to be president 
for several years of the American W. S. 
A. I resigned that office to abler hands; 
but I have always retained the warmest 
interest in the cause. I am more grati- 
fied when my daughters regard me as one 
of their set than when my own contempo- 
raries do so; and I hope that I shall 
always be a ‘‘new man” on this question, 
and shall grow up into octogenarian 
youth. 

A friend who met me in the street said, 
“T see that you are to speak at the woman 
suffrage convention.”’ I answered, “Yes.” 
He said, ‘*That may do well enough for a 
private man and a Hoosier, but when you 
are appointed toa national office and come 
to Washingten to live, you ought to put 
away such foolishness.’’ I am too new in 
my office to see why it should disqualify 
me from the expression of convictions 
that I have held for a lifetime. 

Much used to be said about women’s 
duty of submission—‘‘Wives, obey your 
husbands,’’ etc. Then came the days of 
chivalry; but, as John Stuart Mill says, 
the morality of submission and the moral- 
ity of chivalry are past, and now the time 
has come for the morality of justice. I 
have been appointed to an office which I 
prize very highly, because, as Mr. Roose- 
velt says, it stands for a fair field and no 
favor; and for the same reason I believe 
in woman suffrage. 

Men value the ballot highly, for them- 
selves. They would not be satisfied with 
influence. When votes are counted out, 
or tally-sheets forged, we try to send the 
guilty persons to the penitentiary for 
depriving American citizens of a voice in 
choosing the law-makers who are to gov- 
ern them; but we see no harm in doing 
the same thing to our own sisters and 
wives, 

It is often said that woman suffrage is 
just, but that there is no need of it, be- 
cause women have ro interests separate 
from those of men, That argument was 
used to me only lately by an eminent po- 
litical economist. I said: ‘Suppose a 
railroad runs through a town, and a wo- 
man owns a large property in that town 
and yet cannot vote on the question of 
raising a subsidy; are her interests neces- 
sarily the same as those of every man in 
the town?’? He answered, ‘‘That is a 
very rare case,’’ My friends, that case is 
universal, Suppose a widow is trying to 
bring up her son in the principles of mo- 
rality, and a saloon is opened on the corner 
opposite her house. Ido not speak as an 
advocate of prohibition, for I am nut one; 
but 1 do say that the interest of the mother 
is different from that of the man who sells 
liquor. Or suppose she is bringing up a 
daughter; she has a sacred right to pro- 
tect that daughter from a libertine. Her 
interest is certainly different from that of 
the tempter. 

Men have given women what they con- 
sider liberal treatment. They say, ‘‘You 
are not to sit on the jury or help make 
the law, but we will be fair with you; we 
will do the right thing by you.’’ ‘hat 
may be part of the morality of chivalry, 
but it is not the morality of justice. 

The time is past for saying that women 
are like children, and inferior. There 
may be some people who still think so, 
but men of sense have learned better. 

I do not desire to have a wife who in all 
respects would render me unquestioning 
obedience; it would destroy that fair com- 
panionship which ought to exist between 
husband and wife. One of the greatest 
unconscious compliments I ever received 
was paid me the other day by my daugh- 
ter. Some one asked, ‘‘Who is master in 
your house, anyway?’’ She answered, ‘I 
have lived there all my life, and I have not 
found that out yet.’’ In a partnership it 
is not stipulated that one partner shall be 
the master of the other. In marriage, or 
in any other partnership, one of the part- 
ners may have a natural preponderance 
due to force of character and intellect; 
but in that case nature can be trusted to 
look out for herself. 

Suppose a law were enacted that women 
should continue to love their children; 
should we think it was a very wise legis- 
lator who introduced it? Or suppose a 
law were passed that apples should con- 
tinue to fall to the ground; should we 
think it was useful legislation? It is just 
as foolish when woman is debarred from 
any legitimate occupation for fear she will 
cease to love her children. 

The widest liberty is the condition of 
healthiest development. Home is a happy 
place, I hope; but what would a man’s 
development be who had only his home 
life? He would be dwarfed — ‘‘cribbed, 
cabined and confined.’’ Women are to- 
day better mothers than ever before, be- 
cause they have been allowed more free- 
dom of development. 

Woman is supremely qualified for ad- 
ministrative duties. It is said that she 
has never writt6én an epic poem or a 
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hakespearian drama. In the course of 
pe the epic poem and the Shakespearian 
drama may come; but meanwhile woman 
has shown herself equal not only to the 
average but to the highest instances of 
kingeraft. It seems so unnatural to us 
that a woman should be a president or a 
congressman; but from the dawn of the 
world’s history it has seemed perfectly 
patural for herto be aqueen. Charles V. 
selected women as regents for his prov- 
inces, because, he said, he found them 
better fitted for administrative duties 
than men. John Stuart Mill wrote that in 
India, wherever you found a district en- 
joying unusual peace and prosperity, it 
was generally under the control of an In- 
dian princess, In the history of England, 
what sovereign so honored for wisdom 
and executive ability as Elizabeth; in 
Austria, as Maria Theresa; in Spain, as 
isabella? Catherine II. was one of Rus- 
sia’s ablest administrators. The propor- 
tion of queens who have been good rulers 
is larger than that of kings. The fact that 
women have never written an epic or a 
Shakesperian drama might be a reason 
(and a very poor one) for passing a law 
forbidding women to write poetry or 
plays, but it is no reason for debarring 
them from duties which they have posi- 
tively proved their ability to perform. 

I am glad to see what has been done in 
New York in the granting of suffrage to 
women who pay taxes. It is another 
stroke driving the wedge a little further 
in. It accustoms men to see women tak- 
ing part in politics, and our sentiments in 
regard to such things are almost wholly a 
matter of custom. When Miss Blackwell 
studied to be a doctor, what horror it 
caused! When women first began to ride 
the bicycle, how shocking it seemed! 
Now both are regarded as matters of 
course. 

They say, ‘“‘Women don’t want it.” 
My friends, what chance did we ever give 
them to say so? Where they have full 
suffrage, they use it as generally as men. 
We are told about their small school vote. 
But how many of us men would vote if 
we had the school vote and nothing else, 
and if there were no issue? 

I agree heartily with what has been 
said as to the inconsistency of Mr. Low in 
refusing to appoint women on the Board 
of Education in New York. I might per- 
haps take exception to the comparison of 
the chestnuts, All public office ought to 
be regarded not as a prize, but as an op 
portunity for doing good; and to exclude 
women from it is a wrong to the com- 
munity. We do not realize what an im- 
mense waste there is in denying woman 
access to political life. She ought to 
have free access to anything she is qual? 
fied to do; and if she is not qualified, she 
will drop out at any rate. 

Mr. John Sherwin Crosby gave an ad- 
dress entitled, ‘*To Secure These Rights.”’ 
It will be published later. All the speak- 
ers of the evening received warm ap- 
plause, especially Mr. Crosby, whose ad- 
dress bristled with bright points not set 
down in his manuscript. In regard to 
the old theory that to secure harmony be- 
tween husband and wife, one or the other 
must be master, he said: ‘You cannot tell 
who is master when both are masters of 
themselves.” 

(To be continued.) 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 








The following memorial resolution was 
passed at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion: 


Resolved, That we cherish with tender re- 
gret the memory of the friends of equal suf- 
frage for women who have passed away dur- 
ring the year; among others, Mary Louisa 
Mastick, J. William Cox, and Emma Eckley, 
of California; Martha C. Callanan, Mary 
Newbury Adams, Mrs. C, 8. Talcott, Dr. A. 
©. Hunter, and Mary K. Lancey, of lowa; 
Walter S. Wait, David L. Wall, and Mary 
A. Bickerdyke, of Kansas; Josephine A. 
Woods of Alabama; S. Ellen Blackwell, 
Samuel C. Blackwell, Deborah Gannett 
Sedgwick, Belle S. Holden, Emily De Gar- 
mo, Abby Sage Richardson, and Mary E. 
Martin, of New York; Hannah R. Crawford 
of Ohio; De. Hannah E. Longshore of 
Pennsylvania; Charles W. Spofford of 
Maine; Hon. George H. Wallace of New 
Mexico; Sarah Clapp, Mary C. Sawyer, 
Anna Gardner, Frances D. Arnold, Reuben 
Peterson, Sarah Stone Lawrence, Diana P. 
Washburn, Silvanus Smith, Mary J. Gar- 
land, Sarah B. Smith, John W. Dickenson, 
Mary Stearns, and Sara Winthrop Smith, of 
Massachusetts; Hon. Geo. Q. Cannon, Hon. 
Lorenzo Snow, and Mrs. Zina C. A. Young, 
of Utah; Mrs. M. H. H. Hills and Eliza A. 
Kimball, of New Hampshire; Mary E. Mar- 
tin, Emilia E. Gilbert, A. Miller Waugh and 
Frances Wood Shimer, of Illinois; Sarah 
McLean and Hon. George Willard, of Michi- 
gan; Mrs. Nancy C. Garlin and Mary K. 
Woods, of Rhode Island; and Isaac C. Lewis 
of Connecticut. These and other noble men 
and women who have done faithful work for 
our cause will live forever in the hearts of 
their co-workers. 


The following was also adopted: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Conven- 
tion are hereby tendered to the newspapers 
of Washington, D. C., for their full and fair 
reports of its proceedings; to the Associated 
Press for its liberal daily dispatches; to the 
newspaper correspondents for their kindly 
letters to their respective journals; to the 
eminent citizens who have given many dele- 

ates the hospitality of their homes; to Mrs. 

3arber and Mrs. Henderson for beautiful 
receptions; to the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia for its atten- 
tion to needful preparations; to the minis- 
ters of churches who have opened their pul- 
pits to women speakers; to the musicians 
who have furnished charming vocal and in- 
Strumental music at our sessions; to the 
young ladies who have served as ushers and 
P2808; to Postmaster-General Henry C. 

ayne forthe special Convention Postofiice ; 
to the U. 8. Senate Special Committee an 
the House Judiciary Committee for their re- 
8pectful consideration of our arguments ; and 
to the people of Washington city who have 
given such large and cordial welcome to the 
question of equal suffrage for women. 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mu- 
cous surfaces. Such articles shoula never 
be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable physicians, as the damage they 
will do is ten fold to the good you can 
passibly derive from them, Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Oure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by 
F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Do not pray for crutches, but for wings. 
— Phillips Brooks. 

The anti-pigeon-shooting bill has passed 
the New York Legislature. 

A woman was lately elected a school 
directer at Allegheny, Pa., through the 
efforts of the children of her ward. She 
was popular with them, and they made a 
house-to-house canvass, 


Sienkiewcez has been discussing Zola’s 
novels. Tabulate the women in his 
books, says the Pole, you find 95 out 
of 100 of them abandoned creatures, and 
this cannot be other than a libel on French 
life. 

A remarkably beautiful vegetarian 
luncheon was given to the foreign dele- 
gates, the General Officers of the N. A. W. 
8. A. and a few friends, by ex-Senator and 
Mrs. Henderson of Missouri. It must 
have been a surprise to almost all of those 
present to learn how delicious a meal 
could be prepared from the vegetable 
kingdom, and what excellent imitations 
of meat and fish could be produced by a 
skilled cook. Mrs. Henderson is said to 
intend bringing out a new vegetarian 
cook-book, which is to cast her former 
non-vegetarian cook-book wholly into the 
shade. 


—_—- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A WINTER NUTTING PARTY. 


EMMA C, 
“A letter for you!”’ said Mr. Chadwick, 
tossing a small square envelope to Mabe). 
‘For me, papa? I wonder who it is 
from!’? and Mabel ran for her paper- 
cutter. 

It proved to be an invitation from Ethel 
Cheney, one of her schoolmates, to her 
nutting party on the next Saturday after- 
noon, 

“T am so glad!’’? said Mabel. ‘We al- 
ways have such nice times at Ethel’s 
house, But isn’t this queer?’’ and she 
read aloud, ‘* ‘Baskets, but no extra 
wraps, will be needed.’ ”’ 

“That means you are to gather your 
nuts in the house, instead of in the 
woods,’’ explained Mabel’s brother Ralph, 
with a laugh. 

Saturday afternoon found Mabel, with 
a half-dozen other children, on the steps 
of the Cheney home, each carrying a bas- 
ket. Inside were more boys and girls and 
baskets. 

When all had arrived, Ethel’s grown-up 
sister, Miss Eunice, made known the way 
in which the nuts were to be gathered. 

Two bushels of walnuts had been scat- 
tered through the house from garret to 
basement, and the children’s part was to 
find them. Each one was to carry home 
all that he gathered, and they were at lib- 
erty to search anywhere for them wher- 
ever there were open, doors. Neither 
doors nor drawers were to be opened. 

When the signal was given there was a 
moment’s hesitation, and then what a 
scampering there was in all directions! 
The large house had been thrown open and 
thoroughly warmed from top to bottom, 
and everywhere the searchers came upon 
nuts, either singly or in small piles. 

Beds and bureaus, chairs and tables 
held the coveted prizes, and many an ex- 
plorer of some particular dark corner of 
stairway or closet was rewarded by the 
addition of a big handful to his store. 

It was in the old garret that the children 
had the most sport. The queer hiding- 
places gave zest to the search, and when 
Mabel emerged from under the cobwebby 
eaves with hair a little rumpled, but tri- 
umphantly holding a full pint of walnuts, 
what a dash there was for the dark 
corners! 

At last it was over, the children could 
find no more nuts, and down-stairs they 
trooped to consider their spoils. Mabel 
Chadwick’s basket was fuller than any 
other, and she was a very happy little 
girl when, as a reward for being the best 
nut-gatherer there, Miss Eunice present- 
ed her with a beautiful little china nut- 
dish that had two miniature squirrels for 
handles. There was a pretty box of as- 
sorted nuts for the small boy who had 
the fewest walnuts to carry home, and 





BY DOWD, 





everybody seemed contented with the 
results of the nutting, all agreeing that it 
was almost more fun to hunt for nuts in- 
doors than out in the fields. — Youth’s 
Companion. 





BIRDS AND ANIMALS. . 


It is fascinating to see a collection of 
birds and animals surrounded by their 
natural conditions. That provided at 
Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, by the Mas- 
sachusetts Sportsmen’s Association, is 
deemed the best yet gathered under one 
roof in New England. Hours may be 
spent in looking over the different little 
parks where the animals move about un- 
scared by the human presence, the rare 
and various game birds in their artificial 
covers among the trees, shrubs, and dead 
leaves, the large and remarkable collec- 
tion of water fowl, and the beautiful trop- 
ical and native fish in their tanks. There 
is something else rarely seen in captivity 
—a colony of beavers, swimming about 
and gnawing the bark from the small 
trees with all the industry displayed in 
their wild retreats. The water sports are 
exciting and amusing, and there is much 
besides the animal life to study. A visit 
to an exhibition like this is of especial 
benefit to the young. It mellows the 
juvenile nature toward unfamiliar animals 
to come in contact with them, The in- 
heritance to the large majority is to kill; 
but an acquaintance with the dumb creat- 
ures, so closely allied to our own domes- 
tic animals, places them in a different 
light before the youthful vision, and es- 
tablishes at once a bond of sympathy. It 
is most interesting to note that hundreds 
of sportsmen now go into the woods in all 
parts of the country armed only with the 
camera. All exhibitions that lead us to 
the study of natural history are valuable, 
and the opportunity is seldom presented 
to enjoy one so rare and extensive as this. 


>__— 


ROYAL BLUE LINE TOURS TO WASHING- 
TON AND FLORIDA. 
Washington Tours leave Boston Feb- 
ruary 28, March 14 and 25, and May 9. 
Rates covering all expenses, $25. Five 
days’ board in Washington. Visit to 
Philadelphia and New York with stop- 
over privileges. Florida Tour leaves 
Boston Feb. 24. Rates covering all 
expenses on going trip to Jackson- 
ville, $61, including one day _ stop 
in Washington. Solid vestibuled train 
Washington to Jacksonville. Good for 
return until May 31. Also, Tours to Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond. For illus- 
trated Itineraries and Guide to Washing- 
ton, apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 








HUMOROUS. 


THE LIMIT OF CHIVALRY. 

There was once a man who zealously 
declared that woman had no right to in- 
vade the field of wage-earning men. She 
should stay at home, where she belonged. 

Finally his four sisters, three cousins 
and two aunts, who were without a mas- 
culine protector, gathered about him and 
inquired: 

‘‘Whose home? Yours?’’ 

Whereat he perceived that Theory ends 
where Fact begins. 

NOT THAT KIND, 

A woman had just alighted from a street 
car, strewing her gloves, handkerchief 
and purse in ihe street. 

“And you want that creature to have 
the right to vote!’’ quoth the legislator. 

“No, indeed,’’ shrilled the lady, who 
heard, ‘‘I wouldn’t vote for nothin’ in the 
world! I ain’t one of them strong-minded 
women!’’ 

And the suffragist smiled, 


A LONG PROCESS. 

‘Why aren’t you women satisfied with 
your influence over men?’ asked the 
kicker. ‘*‘What do you want of the ballot?”’ 

‘Did you ever think,” replied the suf- 
fragist serenely, ‘that if all that influence 
of ours hasn’t yet got us the ballot or the 
things we want to get by the ballot, we 
might conclude it had its limitations?” 


EMOTIONALISM. 

‘*‘Women,”’’ remarked the business man, 
as he pulled off his boots, ‘‘are so emo- 
tional! Now Mary gets all worn out with 
these children, while I just enjoy és 

At this point he found that one of the 
children had put a piece of molasses candy 
in the toe of his slipper. 

_| —_-! ——-! Mary, why on earth 
don’t you keep these young ones in 
order!’’ came in a roar, punctured by a 
stamp. And that was not emotional. 





“It seems the queen will wear more 
than a peck of diamonds at the corona- 
tion,.”’ 

“Goodness! Ishould think she would 
be afraid of being mistaken for one of the 
American guests!’’— Life. 


Said Rev. Dr. Wesley to Rev. Dr. Calvin: 
“Having any revival interest in your 
church this season?’’ ‘No,’’ said Dr. 
Calvin, rather stiffly: ‘‘we don’t believe 
much in a religion of chills and fever.’ 
“So,”’ said Dr. Wesley, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘tyou dispense with 
the fever.” 


“It’s dreadfully hot, isn’t it, mammy?”’ 
said Mr. McWade. ‘‘’Deed it is, chile,’’ 
said the old woman, ‘‘’deed itis, ’Taint 
right for it to be hot this-a-way. I tell 
you, forty years ago when the Blessed 
Lawd made the weather, we didn’t have 
these stewing days, honey,—no, ’deed, we 
didn’t; but now these biggety men up at 
this here weather office has the making of 
the weather, they does send us anything 
they pleases, and they ain’t skilful, chile, 
they ain’t skilful.’’ 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 centg per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 19715. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





A STUDENT who has had experience in wait- 
ing on table,and $n other lines of work, and has 
excellent recommendations from former em- 

loyers for industry and faithfulness, wants any 
Kind of work that he can get. Address B. M.G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéd ti dical school im 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical factlt- 
ties wpunece of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


oe aes examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L, Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 


= 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,!Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

m Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CE AND RESIDENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harkrior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. _ 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





ORIENTAL RUGS 


Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 
Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and — 
thoroughly cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 





Satisfaction JGuaranteed. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must A all , or the publisher will 
enntinue to send it until paymentis made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the otiee or I. aon ae 

2 Any person who os a regu 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
game or ther’s, het he has subscribed 


r 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP HEARING. 


A hearing on the petition of Mary A. 
Livermore and others for a law giving 
both parents equal custody, care, and con- 
trol of their minor children will be given 
in Room 240, State House, by the Commit- 
tee on Probate and Chancery, on Tuesday, 
March 11, at 10 A. M. 
should go early. 

This petition was introduced last year 
soon after the terrible tragedy of the kill- 
ing of her six children by the unfortunate 
Mrs. Naramore, driven to despair and in- 
sanity by her brutal husband’s threat to 
give away her children to strangers. Un- 
der the law he had a right to do so. The 
poor woman, without money or friends, 
could not appeal to the courts, nor could 
she have shown visible means of support 
had she done so. Nine States have al- 
ready enacted similar legislation. 





INCREASED VOTE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives last Wednesday afternoon, 
March 5, the Committee on Election Laws 
reported (6 to 5) against the submission to 
the voters of a Constitutional Amendment 
giving full suffrage to women as asked for 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs, Pauline 
Agassiz Shaw and others. A spirited de- 
bate ensued. Mr. Charles H. Adams of 
Melrose made an able speech, followed by 
Messrs. Callender of Boston, Fall of Mal- 
den, Badger of Quincy, Kenney of Boston, 
and Newton of Everett, all in support of 
the Amendment. Messrs. Bagley of East 
Boston, Jackson and Donahue of Fall 
River, and Homans of Boston spoke in the 
negative, making the usual oft-refuted 
objections and misstatements, The mo- 
tion to substitute the bill for the adverse 
report was voted down, 61 yeas, 153 nays 
(pairs included), and 26 absent or not 
voting. 

Members voted as follows: 

Yeas—Adams Charles H., Adams 
Eben T., Albee Charles I., Aldrich, Badg- 
er, Batchelder, Brown, Callender, Collins 
A. C., Davis D. W., Dodge, Dowse, Dyer, 
Emery, Everett, Fall, Foster, Gardner 
Charles N., Googins, Goulding, Green, 
Hancock, Haskell, Hayes Wm. H., Jack- 
son Geo. H., King, Kenney, MacCart- 
ney, Mackey, Newcomb, Palmer, Pitman, 
Rounds, Russell, Shepardson, Sleeper 
Arthur P., Sleeper Geo. T., Stanton, 
Stearns, Story, Sutton, Swift, Tapley, Wil- 
liams, Wingate—45. 

Yxas, patrs—Adams Wilbur F., Bul- 
lard Geo. W., Carey, Chace, Collins B. 
C., Dean B. C., Dean C. A., Gardner A. 
H., Keith, Leach, Newton F. D., Newton 
H. H., Nichols, Tetrault, Thompson, 
Ward—16. Total yeas 61. 

Nays—Adams H. C., Andrews, Babb, 
Bagley, Bamford, Barrington, Bartlett, 
Bearse, Beck, Begley, Bemis, Bennett, 
Bradley, Brandes, Brewster, Bullard Geo. 
P., Bullock, Burke, Buswell, Cheney, Col- 
lins John J., Coulthurst, Craig, Crane, 
Creamer, Creed, Crosby, Cummings, Cun- 
ningham, Cutler, Dana, Davis T. L., 
Dinan, Donahue, Donovan, Dowd, Draper, 
Drinkwater, Duff, Ebert, Entwistle, Fen- 
no, Fern, Frothingham, Fuller, Garfield, 
Gartland, Gerrett, Gibney, Goodrich, Hag- 
berg, Harney, Hatch, Hayes Wm. H. L., 
Hickford, Hill, Howes, Homans, Howard, 
Hunt, Hunter, Hurley, Jewett, Lane, Lar- 
kin, Leahy, Lunon, Leslie, Lewis, Linne- 
han, Litchfield, Logan, Luce, Mahoney, 
Maloney, Mansfield, Marchesseault, Mar- 
shall, McInerney, McKnight, Mellen, Mer- 
ritt, Mills, Mitchell, Montgomery, Moore 
J. M., Moore C. O., Moseley, Newell, New- 
hall, O’Brien, O’ Neill, Osgood, Pearce, 
Pelequin, Peters, Phinney, Preston, Quin- 
lan, Quinn, Raftery, Randlett, Rankin, 
Reed B. C., Reed S. D., Roads, Roberts, 
Rogerson, Ross, Rounds T. B., Ryan, 
Sampson, Schofield G. A., Schofield W., 
Schuster, Sheehan, Sherman, Skerrett, 
Smith, Stearns C. E., Sullivan P. F., Sulli- 
van W. J., Taft, Tucker, Tyler M. E., 
Tyler S. W., Underhill, Vinson, Warner, 
Washburn, Waters, Wattles, Whipple, 
Wildes, Williams L., Williams T. W., 
Young—137. 

Nays, patrs—Brewer, Brigham, Cree- 
ley, Davis A., Deming, Fisher, Hall, Jack- 
sou, J. G., Kelley, Kimball, Maxon, Mc- 
Nary, Mellen W.B., Parker, Reinhart, Wil- 
lis—16. Total Nays, 155. 

This vote of 61 yeas was better than that 
of last year, which stood yeas 53, or of the 
year before, which stood yeas 40. It is sig- 
nificant as showing the well-founded fear 
of the opponents that the amendment 
might be carried if submitted. For fifty 
years Massachusetts suffragists have asked 
for a fair constitutional referendum, but 
the Antis have never ventured to accept 
their challenge to let the question go to 


All interested , 


the voters. We can afford to labor and to 
wait. The longer submission is post- 
poned, the greater is our assurance of suc- 
cess. 

Meanwhile New York, which last year 
gave votes to her tax-paying women in 
towns and villages throughout the State, 
has just passed in the lower House, 138 to 
4, a bill extending the same right to tax- 
paying women in all third-class cities, and 
the Iowa Senate has voted, 28 to 16, in 
favor of submitting an equal suffrage 
amendment. Mr. Adams was correct in 
saying that Massachusetts has lost her old 
position of leadership in reforms. But 
other States are crowding to the head of 
the procession. H. B. B. 





THE FIGHT IN THE SENATE. 





(From the Boston Sherald.) 

The Sherald has not yet given utterance 
to any formal and decisive opinion on the 
merits of the experiment in man-suffrage 
| which is now on trial in this nation, and, 
to a greater or less extent, in other nations 
on both sides of the Atlantic. We have 
waited until the experiment should have 
been tried for a fairly long period, and 
under fair conditions, although from the 
first we have not been hopeful of the out- 
come. Now we submit that the time has 
arrived when the claims of equity, both as 
to the duration and the conditions of the 
experiment, have been fully met, and 
when a demand for its termination is in 
order. 

The movement for the experiment was 
begun in the name of human rights, and 
its claims made in that august name, The 
Sherald has always been ready to concede 
a fair and full hearing. Indeed, we can- 
not deny that we did and do recognize a 
certain degree of equity in the position 
that men, being taxable and punishable 
by law, should be allowed, toa safe ex- 
tent, a share in the choice of law-makers 
and law-enforcers. But in that word safe 
lies the kernel of the matter. The com- 
munity is bound to provide for its own 
safety. Suffrage is by no means a right, 
which every citizen may demand; it is a 
privilege which the community may, with 
due regard to the subserving of its best 
interests, grant or withhold at its pleas- 
ure. Now we assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the scene in the United 
States Senate, on the twenty-second of 
February, has proved unanswerably that 
man-su ffrage is not safe, tbat it is a men- 
ace to good government and tothe dignity 
of the nation, and we demand that the 
perilous experiment be carried no further. 

Can a great nation be safe in the hands 
of a sex thus egotistic, emotional, domi- 
nated by selfish passion rather than by 
calm reason? We assert that it cannot. 
We assert that what is needed in any gov- 
ernment is the ability to bring all ques- 
tions affecting its domestic and foreign 
interests to the test of steady judgment 
and statesmanlike consideration. We need 
only quote from our special correspondent 
to show how far steady judgment and 
statesmanlike consideration are brought 
to bear upon our national problems: 

The subject under debate was the Phil- 
ippine Tariff Bill. In the course of the 
debate Senator Tillman and Senator Mc- 
Laurin, both of South Carolina, happen- 
ing to differ widely in opinion, Senator 
Tillman aimed a wild blow at his col- 
league with his right fist. It landed upon 
Senator McLaurin’s forehead, just above 
the left eye. Instantly Senator McLau- 
rin’s right arm shot out, the blow landing 
upon Senator Tillman’s face, apparently 
on the nose. Again Senator Tillman 
struck out frantically, this time with his 
left hand. Then followed a wild scrim- 
mage, both senators clutching at each 
other madly. 

If this be not offensive partisanhip, what 
is? That it is defensive also does not les- 
sen the offense. Had this affair happened 
in a private body, a convention, for in- 
stance, of the Sons of the Revolution or 
the Men’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Sherald would have kept silent; for to 
hold a whole class of persons responsible 
for the doings of those whom they have 
not chosen as their representatives would 
bea disregard of equity of which the Sher- 
ald would scorn to be guilty. Neither 
have we felt ourselves bound to denounce 
man-suffrage by the occurrence of similar 
scenes in the British Parliament or the 
French Assembly, for we do not care to 
intermeddle in European politics; nor by 
their occurrence, their too frequent oc- 
currence, in our own State Legislatures; 
for the exigencies of local politics some- 
times raise to public office men who do 
not fairly represent the great body of the 
voters. But this affair has happened in 
the Senate of the United States; in the 
body to which the picked men of the 
country are sent; in the body which rep- 
resents in the highest degree the judicial, 
dispassionate, calm, and sober mind of the 
men of the United States. Therefore, in 
the name of public order, of national dig- 
nity, yes, of human rights, we claim that 
man-suffrage has become not only an 
offense to reason, but to morality and de- 
cency, and should be forthwith abolished, 
Let men now cease their unreasoning 














clamor for suffrage, and be henceforth 
content to confine their activities within 
their God-ordained sphere—the providing 
of pecuniary means for the administra- 
tion of national housekeeping; and let 
that administration remain where it ever 
should have remained, in the hands to 
which by natural right, by immemorial 
custom, and by Divine decree, it indis- 
putably belongs. 
Frances H. TURNER. 





NO “REGULATED” VICE IN TEXAS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of Feb. 1, you state in 
the article on ‘State’ Regulation of Vice,”’ 
that ‘“‘in Texas, San Antonio and Wacuw are 
reported to have put ‘regulation’ into 
their charters.” 

Being in San Antonio at the time, I 
called upon the Mayor, — Mr. Hicks, — 
and found you had been wrongly informed. 
Many years ago that city did try that plan, 
but, being tested in the courts, it was 
found illegal, and at once abolished. The 
present way of dealing with it is the 
usual one adopted by cities, of fines and 
imprisonment. 

Waco tried to ‘‘regulate,’’ but that city 
has also abolished it, so no city in this 
State is under such a system, I know 
you will gladly make this correction. 

Yours for uplift all along the line, 

HELEN M. STODDARD, 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss E. Temple Orme has become the 
first LL. D. of London University. Miss 
Orme’s success is the more remarkable 
inasmuch as she did not prepare for ex- 
examination in the usual way. She took 
up the study of law by correspondence, 
and in this manner went through the en- 
tire course, from jurisprudence to inter- 
national law. Miss Orme hopes that her 
example may be followed by other girls. 
“If women entered seriously into the 
study of law,’ she says, ‘tno doubt the 
legal profession would in time be opened 
to them, just as medicine has been.”’ 








THE INDUSTRIAL EMANCIPATION OF 
WOMEN. 





[Address given by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, head 
of the National Bureau of Labor, at Smith Col: 
lege, on Washington’s birthday.] 

Woman’s emancipation socially and in- 
tellectually is an established fact, which 
claims the enthusiastic recognition of 
men; and whether we approve or disap- 
prove, if industrial equality is assured, 
political equality will surely follow. 
Looking the field over carefully, I am in- 
clined to the idea that industrial and po- 
litical equality will be codrdinate results, 
the latter, however, depending upon the 
former rather than the reverse. So the 
industrial status of woman and what it 
means attracts me primarily, and claims 
more immediate consideration than her 
political status. 

The entrance of woman into the indus- 
trial field was assured when the factory 
system of labor displaced the domestic or 
hand-labor system. The birth of the fac- 
tory was between 1760 and 1770, and was 
the legitimate outgrowth, first, of inven- 
tion, second, of industrial necessities, 
third, of the influences of great moral 
waves passing over England. 

With the institution of the factory sys- 
tem the attention of legislators was called 
to the apparent ignorance of factory labor- 
ers, and many concluded that the factory 
was responsible for the ignorance. It 
was, however, only responsible for the 
congregation of ignorant persons, and the 
congregation of ignorance very naturally 
attracted attention, where the diffused in- 
dividual ignorance did not attract atten- 
tion. This aggregated ignorance led to 
legislation respecting the schooling of the 
young (I am speaking now of England), 
and the schooling of the young led to a 
more active interest in all educational 
matters. In this country, the common 
education of the masses was not particu- 
larly influenced by the establishment of 
the factory system of labor; but in Eng- 
land the activity induced by the system 
in educational work brought the interest 
of woman to higher forms of employment. 
Back of 1860 or thereabouts, industrial 
fields were very limited. Harriet Mar- 
tineau, after her visit to America in 1840, 
related that she found but seven employ- 
ments open to women-—teaching, needle- 
work, keeping boarders, working in cot- 
ton mills, typesetting, work in book- 
binderies, and household service. To-day 
it would be impossible to name the num- 
ber of openings in every phase of remun- 
erative employment which women can 
enter. 

It would be interesting to be able to 
make a statement of the number of dis- 
tinct occupations now offering employ- 
ment to women, but this is an impossibil- 
ity. The nearest approach to it comes 
from the statements I have made, and 
from the percentages of women engaged 





in different occupations. I regret that 
these figures cannot be drawn from fed- 
eral conditions, but relate only to those 
pertaining to the State of Massachusetts. 
A few references, however, will suffice. 
In the government service of the State, 
and this includes federal employment car- 
ried on in the Commonwealth, female 
labor constitutes nearly 12 per cent. of 
the whole; professional services, 46.26 per 
cent.; personal service, 40.66 per cent. 
In trade women are 11.09 per cent. of 
the whole; in transportation only .29 per 
cent.; in agriculture, .52 per cent.; in the 
fisheries, 9 per cent., while in manufac- 
tures female labor is 28.58 per cent. of the 
whole. The federal commissioner of edu- 
cation states that of the whole number of 
public school teachers in the United 
States 65.50 per cent. are women. These 
figures show how thoroughly woman has 
broken out of industrial subjection into a 
free field. 

Perhaps the first question that might 
arise under this statement of facts would 
be relative to woman’s moral and intel- 
lectual condition resulting from the new 
environment. To my own mind this is 
an entirely one-sided question; but I am 
free to admit that my views upon this 
point have undergone something of a 
change as my investigations have pro- 
gressed. That she is intellectually better 
off I now think there is no question. The 
latest report of the commissioner of edu- 
cation shows that there are 228 colleges of 
the liberal arts, and 198 institutions for 
higher instruction, open to women. With- 
out industrial prosperity and the stimula- 
tion which comes of active remunerative 
employment, it is not too much to say 
that this great number could not have 
been reached at the present time. 

Speaking for the intellectual condition 
of women as resulting from industrial oc- 
cupation, it does not seem worth while to 
offer specific arguments; but when speak- 
ing of moral conditions I am inclined to 
think that the popular mind will say 
that so far as purely wage workers are 
concerned, the morals of women are not 
up to the standard of the morals of wom- 
en under the domestic system. I believe 
this view is absolutely false, and that the 
morals of the workingwomen of this or 
any other civilized country, are upon as 
high a plane of purity as those of any 
other class of women in the community. 
I make the statement upon positive in- 
vestigation, which I have carried as far as 
it has been possible. 

In whatever direction I have turned my 
studies relative to the moral character of 
women engaged in industry the result 
has been the same, whether those studies 
have been conducted in this country, in 
Great Britain, or upon the continent of 
Europe. I did use to think that indus- 
trial pursuits engaged in by woman might 
cause her some degradation, or at least 
bring to her a loss of respect, which is 
always disastrous in a social sense, for 
with the loss of respect for woman there 
begins not only a loss of tone in society, 
but an apparent, and subsequently a real, 
disintegration of the family. I have be- 
come convinced, however, that this loss 
of respect does not occur through coém- 
ployment of the sexes, and the fact that 
the coéducation of the sexes in so many 
colleges and institutions of higher in- 
struction has been carried on with so 
great advantage and without any of the 
evil consequences which were anticipated 
is strong collateral evidence that the 
mingling ef the sexes, either in industry 
or education, does not work harm to so- 
ciety, but on the contrary brings great 
good, and secures that respect which is 
essential to honorable social and family 
life. 

Having seen that woman has won her 
way into the ranks of industry in every 
sphere of remunerative employment, it is 
logical to inquire, What has been the 
benefit to her as a matter of pecuniary 
gain? What is her compensation? Is it 
fair and just? Is it equal to that paid to 
men for like service? If not, can it be 
made so? Very much is said in regard 
to poorly-paid women. The truth is 
sufficient to bring the blush when we con- 
template it. But do the facts, so far as 
statistics are concerned, clearly indi- 
cate the underlying truth? Are we not 
deceived in some respects? The compensa- 
tion in the higher spheres of employment, 
for professional and semi - professional 
services, need not give us much anxiety. 
Singers, artists, and other professional 
women are often as well paid as men. 
If they are not, their compensation does 
not excite the sympathy or the interest of 
the public, So in this address I shall con- 
fine my remarks, as far as compensation is 
concerned, to that paid in the lower ranks 
of employment. 

With woman and the causes of her sub- 
jection in mind, we need not be long in 
understanding the cause of low wages, 
and a study of the facts may lead to the 
conclusion that it is not the reproach of 
our times that woman receives less than 
men for the same work, equally well done. 
We may find that for work equally well 





done she receives about the same pay that 
men receive. The appearances are all 
against this latter view, for statistics, 
without a study of further facts than those 
relating to actual wages, seem to offer 
conclusive evidence of the popular under. 
standing. As women have occupied the 
positions of book-keepers, telegraphers, 
and many of what might be called semi- 
professicnal callings, men have entered en- 
gineering, electrical and mechanical, and 
other spheres of life that were not known 
when women first stepped into the indus- 
trial field. As they have progressed from 
entire want of employment to employment 
which pays a few dollars per week, men, 
too, have progressed in their employments 
and occupied entirely new fields not known 
before. It is not quite true, therefore, to 
say that in such occupations women are 
not paid equal wages with men for the 
same work equally well done. Notwith- 
standing these statements, the very low 
pay of woman in very many directions 
excites sympathy and discussion, and I 
thoroughly join in the sympathy aud the 
effort to bring woman’s wages up to a 
higher level. 

There are potent and logical reasons, 
however, why women are employed at so 
low a rate, which cannot be overcome by 
any present considerations, either soeial, 
or economic, or legislative. These con- 
siderations are interesting, and to my 
mind quite conclusively account for the 
present status of affairs relative to wo- 
man’s wages. The reasons largely hinge 
upon what I have said relative to the 
cause or causes of her subjection in the 
past, the resulting reasons being: 

First. That, stepping out of industrial 
subjection, she came into the industrial 
system of the present as an entirely new 
economic factor. If there were no other 
reasons, this alone would be sufficient to 
make her wages low and to prevent their 
very rapid increase. This reason, of 
course, lies at the bottom of custom and 
public opinion. 

Second. Woman occupies a lower stand- 
ard, which is caused to some extent by a 
lower standard of life, both in physical 
features and in mental demands. She is 
also the victim of the influence of the 
assistance which she receives in a large 
proportion of cases from her family and 
friends. This lowers her economic stand- 
ard ina great degree, while the lack of 
physical endurance interferes with her in- 
dustrial productivity and compels her to 
stand upon a lower plane in this respect 
than does man. This reason, of course, 
acts not only upon quantity but quality. 

Third. By insufficient equipment for 
life work. Insufficient equipment is not 
the result of incapacity of mind or lack 
of skill, but is due largely to hope that the 
permanence of work will be interrupted 
by matrimony. Inferior work is often 
the direct result of this hope, as is inferior 
equipment: the one is the sure comple- 
ment of the other. The lack of technical 
training, from which training she has 
shrunk, has led to her occupying an infe- 
rior position, or, rather, to her remaining 
in such position. She does not feel war- 
ranted in spending years, if required, in 
equipping herself for the best service, and 
this is true to some extent in the higher 
grades of employment now sought by 
woman, This, in connection with another 
fact, largely accounts for her low remun- 
eration. The other fact is that when oc- 
cupying a good position she does not al- 
ways fill it with the same assiduity that 
accompanies a man’s attention. She has 
not the responsibilities, either of family 
or of society, to lead her ambition to the 
best results, aud she is not, therefore, 
stimulated by the powerful forces which 
stimulate a man to do his very best in 
whatever line he finds his life cast. 

Fourth. Woman has lacked so far the 
influence which comes from combination 
and association. She works in an indi- 
vidual capacity, and with the weakness of 
individual effort. She has not learned 
the power of combining her forces, nor 
the powerful influence which comes from 
combined forces, as men have. I refer 
now to trade organizations. Furthermore, 
she has not been a political factor in so- 
ciety. She has had no influence except 
as the influence of man has helped her, 
and this influence has often been too 
selfish to be of any practical benefit to 
her. Competition, profit, and business 
success are far more powerful than any 
sentiment or any feeling of chivalry. 
This position is well illustrated by the 
movements in England and in this coun- 
try to reduce the hours of labor. Long 
before any legislation took place fixing 
the hours in certain industries at ten or 
less, in those industries where men solely 
were employed, the hours have been ten 
or less. It took legislation, positive en- 
actment, the power of government, to 
bring the hours of labor of women and 
children to an equality with those of men. 
The lack, therefore, of direct political in- 
fluence constitutes another and a power- 
ful reason why woman’s wages have been 
kept at a minimum. 

Fifth. And in this I touch an exceed- 
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ingly delicate point, and one which may 
be open to argument. It is said that 
woman has talent, but no genius; that she 
is a good imitator, a good copyist, but is 
not capable, as a rule, of original or crea- 
tive work. This is well illustrated, both 
in the positive and in the negative sense, 
by two writers, the first a woman, Molly 
Elliot Seawell, in the Critic, where the 
writer says: 

It may be stated, as a general proposi- 
tion, that no woman has ever done any- 
thing in the intellectual world which has 
had the germ of immortality. This is 
equivalent to saying that the power to 
create is entirely lacking in women. This, 
in turn, may be taken tu mean that genius 
bas been totally denied the feminine sex. 
If these propositions can be proved, it es- 
tablishes the fact that genius exists in 
almost every man; for as all the arts and 
sciences and the whole material civiliza- 
tion of the world are due to men, this 
creative power must have been very gen- 


. erally distributed among them—so much 


so that it would scarcely be overstating 
the case to say that all men possess genius 
in some form, and no woman ever pos- 
sessed it in any form. 

So the woman takes the ground that her 
sister has not genius. If she has not, this 
accounts in large degree for the low com- 
pensation she receives for her services in 
many directions. 

But the man I quote takes a different 
view of. the capacity of his sister, and I 
give this view in the language of Prof. 
Lester F. Ward, who, in speaking of 
genius in contradistinction to the intui- 
tive faculty of woman, and while contend- 
ing that genius is the opposite of the in- 
tuitive faculty, says: 

The true reason why women have al- 
ways seemed to possess so little genius, 
relatively to men, is that predominance in 
them of this very intuitive faculty, From 
its nature, it is incompatible with the de- 
velopment of great genius; and as the 
latter gains, the former must lose, More- 
over, although genius is something more 
than an unlimited capacity for work, still 
that hyperbole is calculated forcibly to 
dispel the popular illusion that it is inde- 
pendent of work, It presupposes not 
only work, but the materials to work with. 
Genius is the power to bring truth out of 
facts, and all truth must rest upon a basis 
ot fact. Man has displayed more genius 
than woman, largely because he has been 
in possession of a wider range of facts, a 
greater supply of the only material out of 
which genius can construct and create, 
that is, knowledge; and if woman is ever 
to display equal creative power, she, too, 
must be supplied with the same kind of 
raw material, for which no qualities of 
mind can ever stand asa substitute. But, 
thus supplied, there is no reason to doubt 
that very high flights of genius may be 
made by women; and their greater famil- 
iarity with the social microcosm might 
give to their genius a character of its 
own. 

Personally, I am inclined to adopt Prof. 
Ward’s view rather than the former. Miss 
Seawell, in her article, with great force 
seems to prove her position; but she 
neglects, what Prof. Ward has not neglect- 
ed, the biological and sociological princi- 
ples underlying the question; yet it re- 
mains a fact that through the lack of 
genius, which may in time come, under 
the conditions indicated by him, she has 
been chained to her old status of compar- 
ative inferiority. Let us hope that the 
developments of the future will relieve 
this inferiority, so that Prof. Ward’s con- 
clusion, which he draws from science, 
shall be realized. The conclusion is: 

Woman is the unchanging trunk of the 
great genealogical tree, while man, with 
all his vaunted superiority, is but a 
branch, a grafted scion, as it were, whose 
acquired qualities die with the individual, 
while those of woman are handed on to 
futurity. Woman is the race, and the 
race can be raised up only as she is raised 
up. There is no fixed rule by which na- 
ture has intended that one sex should ex- 
cel the other, any more than there is any 
fixed point beyond which either cannot 
develop. Nature has no intentions, and 
evolution has no limits. True science 
teaches that the elevation of woman is 
the only sure road to the evolution of 
man. 

The growing importance of woman’s 
labor, her general equipment through 
technival education, her more positive 
dedication to the life work she chooses. 
the growing sentiment that an educated 
and skilful woman is a better and truer 
life companion than an ignorant and un- 
skilful one, her appreciation of combina- 
tion, and the general uplifting of the sen- 
timent of integrity in business circles, her 
gradual approach to man’s powers in 
mental work alone, her possible and prob- 
able political influence —all these com- 
bined, working along general avenues of 
progress and of evolution, will bring her 
industrial emancipation, by which she 
will stand, in those callings in life for 
which she may be fitted, on an equality 
with man. As she approaches this equal- 
ity, her remuneration will be increased 
and her economic importance acknowl- 
edged. 

I believe that the industrial freedom of 
woman will tend temporarily to a decrease 
in the marriage rate and an increase in the 
divorce rate; but I am perfectly free to 
assert that this does not frighten me in 
the least. As woman has the power given 
her to support herself, she will be less in- 





clined to seek marriage relations simply 
for the purpose of securing what may 
seem to be a home and protection. The 
necessity under which many young wom- 
en live, of looking to marriage as a free- 
dom from the bondage of some kinds of 
labor, tends, in my mind, to the worst 
form of prostitution that exists. I cannot 
see much difference, except in degree, be- 
tween a woman who sells her whole free- 
dom and her soul to a man for life be- 
cause he furnishes her with certain con- 
veniences, and one who sells her tempo- 
rary freedom and her sou! fora temporary 
remuneration. 

But a happier prophecy, based on logi- 
cal reasoning and the inevitable teachings 
of sociological data, leads us to believe 
that woman will secure the extension of 
her opportunities for intellectual work. 
She may know now everything that a 
man may learn, if she so desires; she may 
reach any intellectual height; she may 
place her name as high as that of any 
man, 

To my own mind, one of the greatest 
boons, and one of the surest prophecies 
which I can offer as the result of the in- 
dustrial emancipation of woman, will be 
the frank admission on the part of the 
true and chivalric man that she is the sole 
rightful owner of hes own being in every 
respect, and that whatever companionsbip 
may exist between her and man shall be 
as thoroughly honorable to her as to him. 
The inevitable trend is hastened by indus- 
trial processes, first from the lowest point 
and then from the higher plane. It is a 
sad law, perhaps, but it is an invariable 
law, that industry, in its march, takes no 
account of the positions that it overturns, 
nor of the destinies that it modifies. We 
must keep step with its progress or be 
left upon the road. Italways accomplish- 
es its work, which is to make better goods 
at a lower price, to supply more wants 
and also those of a better order, or to se- 
cure for men and women greater comforts 
and conveniences, not with regard for any 
class, but having in view the whole hu- 
man race. Industry is this, or it is not 
industry. True to its instincts, it has no 
sentiment in it, unless it is for its own in- 
terest; and yet, such is the harmony of 
things when they are abandoned to their 
natural course, notwithstanding the sel fish- 
ness of industry, directed to its own good, 
it turns finally to secure the good of all, 
and while requiring service for itself, it 
serves Others at the same time, by virtue 
of its resources and its power. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, MARcH 4, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

When the delegates from the New York 
City League to the National Legislative 
League arrived in Washington on Feb, 24, 
they seemed to be in a town already filled 
with delegates to gatherings of women. 
The D, A. R. had closed their meetings, 
but many of their number were still in the 
city looking after Congressional action 
and closing the work of the year. The 
Council of Women was in session, and 
thus the representatives of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, the W. C. T. 
U. and other large bodies were in the city. 
The Congress of Mothers was about to 
open. The reception held on Monday 
evening at the Oxford by the officers of 
the Legislative League had representa- 
tives of all these bodies among the guests. 
The weather had been very bad for the 
week before; rain, snow and wind had 
swept the country for days. Monday 
evening, however, was fine, permitting 
the attendance of many friends, 

On Tuesday the bad conditions returned, 
and it was impossible to go out with com- 
fort exceptin a carriage. In the morning 
an executive committee meeting was held 
at the Oxford, and in the afternoon a busi- 
ness meeting in the smal] hall of the Car- 
roll Institute building. At this were pres- 
eat women from seven States. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read b 
Mrs. Harriet N. Pancoast, of Philadelphia, 
the recording secretary. Letters from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, honorary 
vice-president, Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, of 
New Hampshire, first vice-president, Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky, second 
vice-president, Mrs. Victoria Conkling 
Whitney, of Missouri, treasurer, and oth- 
ers were received, and several of them 
were read by the recording secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret Holmes Bates, of New York. 
The treasurer’s report was read by Mrs. 
Pancoast, as Mrs. Whitney was detained 
at home by a bad accident. A debate on 
the various reforms suggested by the 
League followed. It was participated in 
by the officers above mentioned, and by 
Rev. Olympia Brown, of Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Fanny H. Carpenter, of New York, the 
well-known lawyer, Mrs. Caroline I. Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Lillian N..M. Bronk, of Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Clara B. Colby of. Nebraska, 
Mrs. Helen B. Cjark, of New York, and 
others. Resolutions were adopted calling 
on Congress to protect the women citizens 
of the United States in their citizenship, 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


. { Mrs. ELizaABpera Capy STANTON, 250 West Sth Street, New York. 
Honorary Presidents: { Mise SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rechester, N. ¥ 


President, Mrs. CaRRIF CHAPMAN CATT. 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorDoN, 


merican Tract Society Buildiog, New York. 


y Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, ‘New York. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Warren, Ohio. 
Miss Laura Cuay, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. Cocousmatt, dosnt 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





The annual address of the president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and may be ordered from the National Headquarters, 2008 
American Tract Society Building, New York City, at five cents per copy, postpaid. 

The National Minutes for 1901 may also be ordered from headquarters, price 15 
cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not yet received the 
Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters, and a free copy will be sent them. 





NATIONAL PLAN OF WORK. 
The following Plan of Work for the coming year was adopted at the National 


Suffrage Convention in Washington: 


ORGANIZATION, 
1, That a Special Committee on Increase of Membership be appointed, in order to 


double our numbers, 


2. That clubs seek qualified women as local organizers, and invite them to assist. 


PRESS WORK. 
1, That the National Press Work be continued along present lines, and that each State 
elect a Superintendent of Press Work. 
2. That a National Column be published in the Woman’s JouRNAL. 


LITERATURE, 


— 


. That systematic work be done to increase the circulation of woman suffrage papers. 


2. That the quarterly publication, Progress, be furnished at reduced rates to States 


desiring it in large quantities, 


ENROLMENT. 
That each State urge the local clubs to crystallize the sentiment in their own districts, 
by enrolling suffragists, and keeping their names and addresses on file. 


HISTORIAN, 


That each State appoint a State Historian. 


CIRCULATING LIBRABIES. 
That each local society establish a circulating library of suffrage books among its own 
members, and endeavor to place suffrage books in Travelling Libraries. 


EDUCATIONAL, 
1, That tax-paying women protest against taxation without representation, and peti- 
tion the Legislature for the right to vote, as taxpayers, in their own behalf. 
2. That effort be made to secure the discussion and passage of woman suffrage resolu- 
tions by National and State Conventions other than suffrage. 


~~ co 


County Fairs, etc. 


. That an appropriate letter stamp, representative of our cause, be prepared. 
. That effort be made to secure woman suffrage days at Chautauquas, State and 


5. That prizes be offered for the best essays in favor of woman suffrage. 


LEGISLATION, 


os 


2. That Presidential Suffrage be urged. 


a 


equalized. 


. That the Committee on Legislation for Civil Rights be continued. 


That States examine into the laws relating to women, and try to have them 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
That we continue the plea for a sixteenth amendment, and that States request their 
members of Congress to speak for equal suffrage in their respective districts 

and to aid the work before the Congressional body. 


MANAGEMENT OF CONVENTION, 
That the Business Committee appoint a Credential Committee, and that this commit- 
tee have stated hours, before and during the Convention, to receive the creden- 
tials of delegates; and that delegates be given badges upon presentation of 


credentials. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 
1. That States adopt the method of Kentucky and induce suffrage sympathizers to join 
the Association, if they can only aid our cause to the extent of their names and 


dues. 


2. That State Societies be urged to use every effort to pay their Presidents’ expenses 


to the National Convention. 








so that it should not be lost by any for- 
eign marriage; asking that women should 
have the right of trial by a jury of their 
peers when accused of wrong-doing, and 
be permitted to have women on the jury 
if the accused should so wish; praying 
King Edward to liberate Mrs. Maybrick, 
and congratulating Mrs, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker on her eightieth birthday. The 
following memorial was unanimously 
adopted: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

The officers and members of the National 
Legislative League do respectfully request 
you to enact such legislation as shall relieve 
native-born American women from loss of 
citizenship in this Republic, even when 
married to a subject or a citizen of another 
nation. 

We ask this because such loss of citizen- 
ship entails on women much injary by the 
forfeiture of property which cannot in some 
States be held by an alien, and deprives 
them, even in case of widowhood, of that 
protection which the United States should 
always extend to her daughters as well as 
to hersons. We ask it because the women 
of this country have done their best in all 
times of war or of public distress to serve the 
nation by many noble acts of philanthropy 
and devotion, and finally because it is a 
cruel and unjustifiable wrong to deprive any 
loyal and honorable daughter of the land of 
her birthright of citizenship in this Republic. 

This memorial was signed by the officers 
presentand at once taken to the Arlington 
hotel, where the delegation was received 
by the senior Senator from New York, 
Hon. Thomas C. Platt, who took charge 
of it for presentation in the Senate. 

The storm in the evening prevented a 
large attendance at the public meeting in 
the Carroll Institute hall, where the pret- 
ty decorations for the Council of Women 
still made the platform attractive. As 
president, I made the opening address, 
pointing out some of the reasons why the 
memorial to Congress was eminently 
timely, and giving instances of the injury 
which had resulted to women from the 
loss of citizenship by foreign marriage. 
Mrs. Margaret H. Bates followed in a 
witty little speech, answering some of the 





popular objections to women in public 
life. Mrs. Lilian Etnier gave an interest- 
ing talk on the women of Iceland, who 
enjoy almost entire freedom politically 
and socially. Mrs. Bronk spoke in favor 
of the memorial praying for the pardon of 
Mrs. Maybrick. Belva A. Lockwood ex- 
plained the force of some of the national 
laws, and Mrs. Colby spoke briefly, and 
the meeting adjourned. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A sale under the auspices of the Boston 
W. C. T. U. will be held in the vestry of 
the Park Street Church, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 18 and 19. Contribu- 
tions are solicited for a general table of 
useful articles, and for special tables of 
neckwear, aprons, kitchen goods, grocer- 
ies, cake, candy, flowers, and books. One 


of the features will be a café with home | 


cooking. There will be an entertainment 
each evening. Contributions should be 
sent to the vestry of Park Street Church 
on Monday, March 17. Admission free, 








We call the attention of our women 
readers to the attractive stock of Miss 
Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, Boston. The 
Glove Department is splendidly equipped 
with fashionable gloves. Gloves of all 
descriptions, warranted to fit and wear 
well, can be had at $1.50 per pair, gloves 
for street and evening wear, and an ad- 
mirable line of black gloves. The neck- 
wear and veilings are in the most becom- 
ing and newest fashions, and now that 
Spring is coming and furs will soon be 
cast aside, a charming line of boas is 
shown, at prices and in styles that will 
give general satisfaction. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Branecb 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 10, 


“Colleen Bawn.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 600, 
Prices: { Matinees. 10c., 25c., 50c. 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P1.— Winter 8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF MARCH 10. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


“VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES, 














Smart and _ becoming 
fashions in Ladies’ Neck. 
wear and Belts, all of the 
newest things in Veilings, 
and a Glove Department 
surpassed by no other in 
the city, makes the store 
of Miss M. F. FISK, 144 
Tremont Street, a delight- 


ful place in which to shop. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, im 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna 
H. Saaw, Aviom Stonzs Backwash, and 
Luoy E. Anrnony. For sale at Woman's 
Jougnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trace Marks 


tl 
free. Oldest ency for securing patents. 
**Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of aay scientific sonreel. Terms, $3 a 
Mi four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


UNN & Co,2°12rosdvy, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washi 








FLORIDA, GUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas, 


poo tee ai 


and AllWinter 
Resorts 
Best Reached 
Via 
Only Line 
One Night’s 


gg th ses 


Boston and Florida. 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. A , Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 


Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, $. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursiom 
Tickets now on sale. For full information apply te 
E E C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broedwey. A. 5S. 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 
.8. H. Hardwick, G. P, A., Was m, D. C. 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 
TO MRS. GRUNDY. 


BY SARAH P. BYRNES. 
Illustrious dame! Since art has given thee 
birth, 
Where men abide in almost every nation, 
Thy iron rule is over all the earth, 
For thou art known in every social station. 
And woe to him or her who dares defy, 
With spirit proud and rashly deep presum- 
ing, 
To brave the censure of thy caustic eye, 
Whose withering scorn is like a fire con- 
suming! 

We trail, we hobble, limp, smirk, wink, or 
smile, 
According to thy latest quirk or notion; 
Shake hands above our heads a half a mile, 

And worship at thy shrine with meek de- 
votion : 
An outcast ever to society, 
The sturdy soul who will not bend to thee! 


——_—— wee 


RESURGAM. 





BY LAURA SIMMONS. 





Lord, I behold thy fair world cold and gray, 
Made desolate by winter's icy reig@; 
I hear the gaunt trees sobbing as they sway, 
“Oh, to bring back the sweet glad life of 
May!” 
Lo! Thou that makest new such things as 
they, 
Let me begin with spring-time once again! 


Perchance I too might rise again,—might 
grow 
From all that hath been dark and sad and 
drear, 
Above and far beyond the Self I know, 
To fresh new aim, new effort, crying, ‘‘Lo! 
It is I, dear Lord, that died a year ago, 
With autumn leaves. . . . Thy spring-time 
hath been here!”’ —Ex. 








—- 


THY SONG. 


BY THOMAS BICKET. 

Sing it in sadness when the sun goes down 
Beyond the vision of thy fairest dream— 
Aud if perchance from some far distant land 
One lonely heart-cry answers through the 

gloom— 
Thy song is worth, O Soul in sorrow torn— 
Thy song is worth. 


Sing it in sunshine—when the gladness 
comes 

And all the universe is fair for thee— 

It may be somewhere is one weary life 

Thy laugh would waken toa song once more, 

And, O light heart, in that this thing might 
be, 

Thy song is worth. 


Sing it in silence. When the voices crowd, 

Shrieking denial of the truth you tell— 

Lean low, brave heart, within thy weary strife, 

Where one, at bome, would lisp thy work 
aright— 

And in the signal—soul to kindred soul— 

Thy song is worth. 


Sing it in shadow — though thy whole life 
long 

No wreath of bay be e’er entwined for thee— 

For thou hast trod, O patient heart of thine, 

One fearful moment with eternal Truth— 

If somewhere, softly, on an unseen shrine 

Thy song is sung. 
. ~The Cosmopolitan. 


-_-—--— 


ON BOARD AN AIRSHIP. 





BY GERTRUDE MUMFORD, 

Horace Sydney Brown was the possessor 
of a medium amount of brains, and more 
than a medium fortune. So, when the 
airships were first perfected, he became 
owner of the best money could buy. 

When he became complete master of it, 
he hied away to the house of Miss Edith 
Clemens and laid it,metaphorically speak- 
ing, at her feet. 

As he had laid his various possessions 
there, including his heart, she was not a bit 
surprised, but accepted it as she had ac- 
cepted the others— all but his heart. 
‘“‘You are all right for a chum, Horace,” 
she told him, ‘*tbut I am afraid you are not 
the husband I want. If I ever marry, I 
want someone I can depend on in trouble 
or danger. However, we will still be good 
friends.”’ 

And they were. And Horace never re- 
ferred to his love more than once a month. 

One night as he was bringing her home 
from the theatre he said, ‘*Will you come 
for a ride with me tomorrow? I have 
just had the ‘Airbird’ repaired, and she 
skims along elegantly. You'd better 
come.’’ So she came. 

The day was perfect, and they could 
feel the air growing purer and sweeter as 
they rose higher above the city. Miss 
Clemens leaned back on the cushions and 
laughed in the joy of living. They talked 
lightly and merrily on the topics of the 
day, and Horace Sydney had just started 
in on his monthly. ‘See here, I’m not a 
half bad fellow, after all. Don’t you think 
you had better take me, just to get rid of 
me, you know?”’ when there was a wrench 
and a whirr, and something flew out of its 
place into the air. 

After a first startled cry the girl sat per- 
fectly still, and Horace, telling her briefly 
not to move, went forward to investigate. 





The machine was not keeping a straight 
course now, but was whirling around 
more wildly each minute. After a hurried 
examination Horace came back. 

“I need hardly tell you,” he said as 
gently as possible, ‘‘how sorry I am that I 
should bring you into danger. For we are 
in danger. That little bolt is the main 
thing that keeps us in the air. We shall 
get gradually nearer the earth, until the 
gravity becomes too strong, and we fall 
with a crash. And God help us!” he 
added under his breath. 

With white, set face, Edith sat silently 
listening. The generations of sturdy an- 
cestors were telling ‘now, and in Horace’s 
eyes she had never looked more fair. 

“Then there is nothing to supply the 
place of that bolt?’’ she said, after a while. 
‘You see I don’t quite understand.” 

So he explained. ‘You see, here is the 
place for the bolt, and it must be of steel 
or some equally hard substance, because 
the motion of the machine forces this lever 
against it. So you see anything less hard 
would be crushed instantly.”’ 

As the realization of their helplessness 
grew on them, there was a moment of 
hopeless silence. Then Horace said: “I 
can’t stand this. I can’t see you killed. 
Something must be done.”’ 

He went over and looked at the machin- 
ery. As he looked an inspiration came to 
him, and he did the only thing that could 
possibly save them. Waiting till the lever 
had moved back, he quickly jammed his fin- 
ger in the place where the bolt should go, 
and waited forthe result. The exclamation 
of pain that he could not repress brought 
Edith to his side; but he had fainted, and 
she saw what he had done. 

When, by the aid of many exertions, he 
came back to consciousness, the ship was 
moving more steadily, but the pain in his 
hand was almost unbearable. 

Not quite, though, for the girl was 
holding his free hand, while in her eyes 
shone the love he had never expected to 
see. Then she leaned slowly over and 
kissed him. 

When they came back to common life, 
they found several difficulties yet in the 
way. However, between his pain and his 
determination not to faint again, Horace 
directed, while Edith managed the air- 
ship. And when, at last, after many fears 
and mistakes, the machine was dropped a 
few yards from Mr. Clemens’s door, Hor- 
ace had fainted and had to be carried in. 
His finger was crushed to a jelly and had 
to be amputated. 

For the papers that contained an ac- 
count of their heroism, he did not care a 
bit; but the notice he liked appeared a 
few months later, beginning, ‘‘A fashion- 
able wedding took place yesterday at the 
residence of Mr. E. C. Clemens,’’ etc.— 
Boston Post. 





-_ 


CHIVALRY. 





Address of Rey. Antoinette L. Brown Black- 
well on Pioneers’ Night at the Natlonal Suffrage 
Convention.) 

In its palmiest days, knight-errantry 
was embodied religion and poetry— 
chivalry somewhat fantastic in kind. It 
held brilliant tournaments, wielding 
sword and lance skilfully in single combat 
and in war; its exciting pastimes were 
bloodshed and the defeat of its antago- 
nists; but its most vaunted, sweetest re- 
wards claimed to be the smiles, the admir- 
ation, the gratitude of the favored women 
so valiantly championed by these plumed 
heroes back in the lith and 12th cen- 
turies. 

Chivalry, from those days to these, has 
been steadily changing in non-essentials, 


and somewhat in motive; but always it | 


has proclaimed a steadfast championship 
of womanhood. In different times and 
countries it blossomed into many varieties 
of new and curious manifestations, but it 
has so steadily maintained its loyalty to 
women that this central idea of the pro- 
tection of one sex by the other is fairly 
entitled to be called ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.’’ 

In Turkey to-day the higher classes are 
so tender towards their women that the 
wives of each—not one, but numbers of 
them—are daintily locked up in plush 
cabinets, like our jewelry and other 
choicest treasures. 

Old English law so generously recog- 
nized the innate chivalry of husbands that 
it abrogated its own sovereignty over 
wives, giving more than its own authority 
into the willing hands of their wedded 
protectors, 
with the care and expenditure of his 


wife’s property; he was solemnly and | 


lawfully made the custodian of his wife 
and of their children; and was even pun- 
ished, sometimes, when she committed a 
theft, because, with authority so large, he 
was held to be properly responsible for 
her sins. 

In those days the wedding ring—the 
golden symbol of masculine chivalry— 
truly meant something; it remains a po- 
etic survival, and it even glitters still on 
some of the whitest hands—presumably 
most brightly on those of the more docile 
anti-suffragists, 


The husband was burdened | 


Our own country has never been so 
careful of its women as England was; but 
it has chivalry enough to see to it that 
women are not weighed down by the cares 
of the general government, nor with any 
of those troublesome public affairs which 
it lays so heavily upon the shoulders of 
its male citizens. It is a little confused 
in its constitutional amendments, appar- 
ently not quite certain whether women 
are or are not to be guaranteed these im- 
munities, 

Citizens or not citizens? That is this 
nation’s still unanswered question. But 
we are a very young country compared 
| with the age of the world, and mankind 
| has always been in the uncomfortable 
process of reconstruction. 

Almost every municipality, following 
the lead of their highest example, has 
, cheerfully assumed the duty of securing 
| the right of women to be exempt from 
'almost every civic responsibility except 
| that of paying taxes. Of course, women 
| must do something to show their grati- 

tude. Such willing championship! A 
| little money should gladly pay for a good 
'deal of it. They have coined their ac- 
| ceptance of it as quid pro quo in almost 

every existing statute. 

Then there is the criminal woman; 
| naturally she pays now for her own crime, 
Occasionally she is even the scapegoat— 
no longer sent off into the wilderness, 
since our wildernesses, especially in the 
East, are inconveniently stripped of their 
protecting timber—but the scapegoat set 
up as a severe legal warning to whom it 
may concern; as when a disorderly house 
is raided, and the woman is fined or sent 
to prison, but the man is looked severely 
in the face and told to sneak off in the 
darkness, ashamed, prudently warned. 

Such legal severity to the protected sex 
is a modern idiosyncracy, probably an off- 
set to the clamor of those ungrateful 
women who prefer justice to chivalry; it 
is the reactionary strike—a strike while 
the iron is hot, and only counts like a 
weather-vane, as showing which way the 
wind blows. Many prophets tell us that 
wind must soon cease to blow, ‘‘petered 
out’’ by its own blustering. They tell us 
that we never have had a Shakespeare or 
a Newton, never can have a Wagner or a 
Marconi. 

But our protectors remain staunch 
enough to close the doors for women to 
all those places so high that only the most 
agile or the strongest men are able to 
climb into them. A few ‘‘females’’ do 
push into the stairways; but who ever 
heard, they ask with grief, of a woman 
lawyer getting into Daniel Webster’s ‘‘up 
above,’’ where there is always ‘room 
enough’’? Or into the chair of a State 
Superintendent of Schools? Or of a wo- 
man Bishop? Or of a woman who could 
charge a thousand-dollar single fee be- 
cause of her medical or surgical preémi- 
nence? There is no constituency offering 
their helpful shoulders to the women; and 
no one can climb unaided into these great 
responsibilities. If one of the helpless 
sex should get up there by some miracle 
of providence, doubtless she would be 
speedily crushed into her grave, 


“By the burden of an honor 
Unto which she was not born.”’ 


In this day of grace, the more chival- 
rous are the lineal descendants of the an- 
cient centuries, The changes are only of 
details. That chivalry is still identical in 
its genuine quality, and somewhat in its 
motives; it is strength constituting itself 
the court of ultimate appeal for weakness, 
The world has been so full of the lessons 
| arising from that relationship, —that of 
protector and protected,—it is needless to 
give special instances, The feudal system 
itself was one vast illustration; and its 
long fibres have taken root more or less 
| firmly in every rood of our modern civili- 
zation. The feudal lord was often very 
good to his vassals; he was the pink of 
the chivalry of that type, consistent in 
practice and in theory. 

But it is interesting to study the 
| changes that have arisen even during the 
memory of these veterans here upon the 
platform. Old age is nothing if not remi- 
| niscent—especially when it is celebrating 
its own value as among the pioneers. 

Let me see! It is something more than 
fifty-six years since I made my first ad- 
vent upon a public platform, morally tak- 
ing my life in my hands. Then, in 1846, 
practically everybody thought the Bible 
strenuously taught that it was a shame, 
an immodesty, a downright wickedness, 
for a woman publicly to teach truth—the 
holiest, the most vital, the grandest truth. 
| The mint and anise of propriety out- 
| ranked truth and the good it might do. 
Now, every une who seriously believes 
that lost dogma, is so obsolete a back 
number as to be almost priceless as a 
curiosity. 

Then, in 1846, Mrs. Stanton was a young 
wife lately returned from London, where 
she had seen women delegates excluded 
from a World’s Convention whose sole 
ostensible object was the uplifting of the 
oppressed,—excluded because of real be- 
lief that it was not only unseemly, but 














unbiblical for ‘“‘females’’ to take so public 
a part in trying to uplift even the most 
helpless of the human race; and Mrs. 
Stanton was sitting at home brooding 
over the feasibility of calling the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention, and quite 
convinced in her still unemancipated mind 
that no woman could properly preside on 
such an occasion. 

Then, Lucy Stone, ready to become a 
college graduate at the next Commence- 
ment, intending to go out into the world 
as a public speaker, was grieving because, 
in a coéducational college, she yet would 
not be allowed to read her graduating 
essay on the orthodox Commencement 
Day, sacred to men only. 

Then, in 1846, Miss Authony was an un- 
known ‘‘school ma’am”’ who had been so 
elbowed iuto silence —though she was of 
Quaker origin—that she had not begun to 
fight valiantly for even a scrap of hearing 
in the Teachers’ Conventions. F 

Then, Mrs. Howe was just a charming, 
fashionable, literary young lady like all 
the others, though now, as some one sug- 
gested, she already seems to be a part of 
ancient history. 

Then, Mrs. Livermore, active and effi- 
cient no doubt, was only a good private 
citizen waiting for her long years’ experi- 
ence before the war and afterwards. 

Time fails me to mention many others; 
but here is Olympia Brown, who in 1846 
was little more than a baby. Special in- 
stances often are better than generalities. 

Now,what? Watchman, what of the day? 
Of this day? Now, Olympia Brown, a 
college graduate, a theological seminary 
graduate, has been an ordained clergy- 
woman for 39 years (mindful perhaps of 
the 39 articles) and nearly all of that time 
has been a settled, acceptable pastor of 
three different churches, often several 
years in one church, 

Now, Mrs. Livermore. Some one called 
her “The Old Woman Eloquent.”’ (Old 
women are but little more discounted to- 
day than old men!) Mrs. Livermore is a 
war heroine whose books do not celebrate 
the glory of battles, but the sufferings, 
the inhumanity and senselessness of ‘war, 
till he who reads must learn, 

Now, Mrs. Howe, author of the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, suffragist, lecturer, 
autobiographer, poet, in every capacity is 
high enough to stand side by side with 
the masters and receive from them the 
right hand of fellowship. 

Now, Miss Anthony, after her half cen- 
tury of suffrage leadership, is introduced 
to the learned Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science as Rochester’s 
most distinguished citizen, and honored 
in marble, in marble! inthe capital of her 
State. What next? 

Now, Lucy Stone, invited by her re- 
pentant Alma Mater to give the principal 
woman’s address at the Semi-Centennial 
celebration, and gone on to a still higher 
reward, is a household name every where, 
because her voice, echoing from the plat- 
form in trying to make the world better, 
like the first gun at Lexington, was heard 
around the wosld—pleading especially for 
the independence of her sex. 

Now,Mrs, Stanton, her own and her great 
cause’s biographer, is honored as one of 
the mothers of that never-to-be-forgotten 
first Woman’s Rights Convention; and 
she would wear the laurels of primogeni- 
ture if there were no Ernestine L. Rose, 
Lucretia Mott, Mary Grew and the blessed 
others still earlier identified with the ad- 
vanced guard. Is not this enough? Oh 
no! we wait our woman Shakespeare, and 
Newton, and Wagner, and Marconi. 

Would that there were an hour left in 
which to rehearse even the names of those 
who have helped to pave the pathway 
meekly followed by an advancing public 
opinion! Bread was cast upon the waters 
apparently almost at random, but the seed 
is ripening now after many days. And 
the end is not yet. 

The lesson of this brief paper is that 
chivalry may be of two distinctive ty pes— 
the dying old, which made itself sole 
umpire in the question of the proper and 
best benefits to be bestowed; and the 
growing new, which later chivalry, still 
increasing, deigns to consult the benefi- 
ciaries themselves as to their needs and 
desires—a chivalry that believes in fair 
play all round. There are crab apples 
and beach plums. There are also im- 
proved and more delicious varieties of 
both, and an improved humanity is equally 
possible and more desirable. 





MRS. MARTIN FOR SUPERVISOR. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mrs. Ida Shaw Martin, who is talked of 
for the position made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Supervisor in the Boston public schools, 
has many qualifications for the place. 

Beginning her education in the primary 
department of the Winthrop School, Bos- 
ton, she was graduated with distinction 
from the Lowell Grammar School in 1879, 
from the Girls’ High School in 1882, from 
the Girls’ Latin School in 1885, and from 
Boston University in 1889, with the degree 





of B. A. This was supplemented by a 
course at the Boston Normal School. 

As a teacher she has had a broad ex. 
perience, serving one year in the Medway 
(Mass.) High School, two years in the 
Meriden (Conn.) High School, one year in 
the Clinton Liberal Institute and Fort 
Plain (N. Y.) Military Academy, one year 
in the Boston Evening Schools, one year in 
the Dillaway Grammar School of Boston, 
and almost three years in the Lynn Classi- 
cal High School, resigning to become the 
wife of William H. Martin, Principal of 
the Comins Grammar School. 

Since her graduation from college, and 
more especially since her marriage, she 
has made a careful and exhaustive study 
of the system of education in this and oth- 
er States, Inorder to become acquainted 
with the distinctive features of the schools 
in this city, she has given both time and 
thought to an examination of the con- 
ditions existing in the various depart- 
ments. She has also kept closely in 
touch with the work by active services as 
a substitute in the high school and in all 
the primary and grammar grades. This 
practical training has afforded her rare 
opportunities for studying the system, and 
has made her thoroughly conversant with 
the needs of the schools as they pertain 
to the moral, physical and mental well- 
being of the city’s children. 

As a member of the College Club, of the 
Boston Business League, of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, and as 
a Director of the Massachusetts Society 
for University Education of Women, she 
has had unusual facilities for becoming 
familiar with the newest thoughts in the 
field of education. As a student, she 
knows wherein the city fails to do all 
that it can for the highest good of its 
sons and daughters. As a teacher, she 
realizes the need of tact, judgment and 
wisdom in the management of the school 
room. As an educator, she recognizes 
the necessity for liberal culture, genuine 
scholarship, professional knowledge and 
technical skill on the part of those who 
are chosen to direct the energies of teach- 
ers and pupils. As a mother, she under- 
stands the physical needs of growing 
children and the importance of a healthy 
body for the highest development of the 
moral sense and for the quickest unfold- 
ing of the mental faculties, G. 


Mrs. Martin is strongly recommended 
for the supervisorship by Dean Hunting- 
ton and Prof. Borden P. Bowne of Bos- 
ton University. Prof. Bowne expresses 
his conviction of her ‘“‘very exceptional 
fitness for the position as respects char- 
acter, scholarship, training and executive 
ability.” 
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WOMEN IN NEW YORK MUNICIPAL CAM 
PAIGN. 
(Read by Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard at the 
National Suffrage Convention at Washington.) 





In this series of meetings dedicated to 
the cause of woman suffrage, a plain nar- 
rative of the participation of women citi- 
zens of New York City in the recent muni- 
cipal campaign is surely in place, even 
though the principle which we are sup- 
porting here may not seem to have been 
directly helped by the events of last Octo- 
ber and November. Those who look be- 
neath the surface, however, and will com- 
pare the contest of 1901 with those of 1897 
and 1894, and still earlier ones, wil! notice 
some extremely interesting changes in the 
attitude of the New York public towards 
women in politics, 

Twenty-five years ago such a thing as 
a woman’s headquarters, distributing 
pamphlets, raising money, getting up 
meetings, supplyiag speakers, and fur- 
nishing one of the most effective argu- 
ments of the entire campaign, would have 
aroused a storm of indignation and scorn, 
and would have evoked endless announce- 
ments that the fatal hour, so often proph- 
esied, which is to mark the beginning of 
the unsexing or of the masculinization of 
women, was at hand; and, indeed, in 1894 
there were not a few protests and public- 
ly-uttered regrets that women should con- 
cern themselves with the political condi- 
tions of the city. In 1897 the women 
workers for the Citizens’ Union were 
heartily welcomed by the leaders of the 
lost cause of that year, but they were still 
regarded as curiosities, and their actions 
were reported by the public press much 
as the illustrated Sunday newspapers to- 
day portray things freakish, passing and 
unusual the world over. When the fight 
was done, however, the substantial and 
able work done by the women allies of 
Mr. Low was widely recognized even in 
the hour of defeat. 

Lest I seem to pay attention only to one 
side of the New York political situation, 
let me say here that the work done by 
women for partisan organizations in New 
York has so far been of a trifling charac- 
ter. So far from regretting this, I believe 
that it is a cause for hearty rejoicing, on 
the part of all interested in obtaining the 
suffrage of women, that no body of women 
worthy of notice has yet been got together 
to campaign for Tammany Hall, and that 
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all the effective work thus far has been 
done by women working on the side of 
decency, honesty and righteousness. Here 
is a fact for the consideration of those 
people who believe that the entrance of 
women into politics means merely the 
doubling of the existing political groups. 

In the campaign of 1901 public senti- 
ment had been so far educated that the 
present speaker, an active journalist, was 
upable to find a trace of a protest against 
women’s taking part in the battle against 
Tammany. It has come to be looked up- 
on as a matter of course that they should 
concern themselves with the government 
of the city, and is regarded with the same 
complacency with which the world now 
considers the work of women wage-earn- 
ers, in fields the mere suggestion of which 
would have made our grandfathers and 
grandmothers hold up their hands in 
horror. Only last week the permanent 
secretary of the Citizens’ Union, in dis- 
cussing the future home of one of New 
York’s reform organizations, insisted that 
proper provision be made for women and 
the women’s political organizations, whose 
aid, he declared, was essential to the 
establishment of permanent good govern- 
ment in the American metropolis. Every 
one seems to take it for granted that the 
two leading women’s leagues are but do- 
ing what is right and proper in devoting 
themselves in the hour of victory to a 
campaign of active education, with per- 
manent offices and progressive programs. 
Not even the most rabid believer in the doc- 
trine that the consideration of questions 
of municipal, State and national house- 
keeping is beyond the sphere of women 
has uttered an outcry against this tangible 
evidence that the most public-spirited 
women in New York believe that they are 
in politics to stay. May I not again stop 
to point out the encouragement there is 
in this change of sentiment for all who 
believe as we do? Dees it not warrant us 
in thinking that, however slow Legisla- 
latures and Constitutional Conventions 
may be to recognize the inherent justice 
in the demand of the ballot for woman, a 
quiet evolution is carrying us rapidly to- 
wards our goal? It would seem to be do- 
ing so by steps which are so natural and 
so open as scarcely to attract our atten- 
tion, just as few of us are able to realize 
the great structural changes going on in 
every large American city until we go away 
and come back after some period of time. 
Then our eyes are suddenly opened to the 
extent of the growth and the radical 
character of the changes, and memory 
produces from one of her long-hidden 
negatives the skyline as it was, to enable 
us to say, “The town is not what it used 
to be,’ or “How marvellously the city has 
developed since we were children!’’ 

But to come to the immediate subject 
of this paper. The organization which 
bore the brunt of the campaign in New 
York last fall, as far as the women are 
concerned, is the Woman’s Municipal 
League, which was organized some seven 
years ago, just before the election of 
Mayor Strong. Its object then and now 
was and is ‘‘to secure active support for 
such movements and candidates as may 
give promise of the best government for 
the city without regard to party lines.’’ 
There are a good many thousands of men 
in New York City who have not yet come 
to so sensible a platform as this. At the 
annual meeting in May last, the League 
resolved to support the Citizens’ Union in 
the then approaching campaign, and it 
was thus one of the first bodies to take 
the field. As an earnest of its active co- 
operation, the League subscribed $500 to 
the Citizens’ Union’s campaign fund at 
that time, and also agreed to distribute 
the Union’s literature. The League also 
entered into an offensive alliance with the 
City Club and the Woman’s League for 
Political Education. To prevent over- 
lapping of the work of the two organiza- 
tions, the Municipal League took six dis- 
tricts, giving the other half of the city to 
the League for Political Education. 

The City Club, a non-partisan body 
composed of men of all political faiths, 
which has for years been one of the most 
effective reform organizations in the city, 
gradually became the headquarters of the 
Woman’s League, and here the main 
work of the campaign was carried on, 
Committees for special work were ap- 
pointed, and a large number of parlor and 
macs meetings arranged. In other words, 
the usual and effective educational work 
of a campaign was vigorously inaugurated, 
on precisely the same lines that won the 
praise of the campaign’s managers in 1897. 
It was not, however, until ten days before 
the election that the remarkable work of 
the women’s campaign was begun under 
the direction of Mr. J. W. Pryor, the 
skilled Secretary of the City Club. This 
was the circulation throughout the entire 
city of a pamphlet setting forth the terrible 
nature of the infamous cadet system, 
for the ruining of young women, which 
had been allowed to grow up by the con- 
nivance of the Tammanyized police force. 
It was entitled ‘‘Facts for Fathers and 
Mothers.”” A public meeting was held in 


Carnegie Hall ten days before the election, 
which was addressed by Justice Jerome, 
the candidate for the District Attorney- 
ship, by District Attorney Philbin and Mr. 
Prior, which attracted no little attention, 
on account of the very frank language 
used. All of the speakors discussed mat- 
ters which had never before been taken 
up publicly, at least in any New York 
City campaign, by speakers addressing an 
audience of cultured women, This meet- 
ing, and the publication of the matter con- 
tained in the pamphlet by one of the lead- 
ing and most respected newspapers in the 
city, set at rest the doubts of the few 
who hung back because of the unpleasant 
and repelling nature of the facts which 
were to be spread over the city. 

From that time on, the work of the 
Woman’s Campaign Committee, which 
was formed as the result of the Carnegie 
Hall Meeting, was remarkably effective 
and wholehearted. It had become plain 
to its members that this was one of the 
occasions when it was necessary to speak 
out, and to speak out frankly, in order to 
become effective, and the result showed 
that all concerned were eminently justi- 
fied in taking the action they did. It is 
true that one or two people protested, and 
gave utterance to the extraordinary sen- 
timent that they would rather have the 
horrible conditions continue than have 
the matter the pamphlets contained 
spread throughout the community; and, 
curiously enough, these protestants were 
men, It was at once pointed out that 
this meant at best a shielding of the 
children of the community, since the 
matter was one which had already forced 
itself, in one way or another, ‘on every 
thinking man and woman in the com- 
munity, and for which every man and 
woman carried his or her responsibility. 
Moreover, it meant keeping the story only 
from the children of the rich, since those 
of the poor could not help knowing the 
facts which were flaunted in their faces 
day and night, to their all too rapid de- 
moralization, by the criminality which 
was allowed to flourish to such an hitherto 
undreamed of extent in the history of the 
municipality, 

In the short space of time left before 
the election, the Woman’s Campaign Com- 
mittee raised no less than $20,000, which 
was devoted to the printing and distribu- 
tion of the pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Facts for 
Fathers and Mothers.’’ No less than 900,- 
000 copies printed in the English language 
were distributed throughout the city, one 
being mailed to every voter in the Borough 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. The Brook- 
lyn contingent of New York’s army of 
650,000 voters was reached, so far as pos- 
sible, through a committee of Brooklyn 
women, the headquarters of the various 
anti-Tammapy political organizations, and 
by distribution from carts. Moreover, 
100,000 copies of a German newspaper 
containing the contents of the pamphlet 
were circulated by messenger boys in the 
German districts of Manhattan. Even the 
total figure of 1,000,000 fails to convey 
any idea of the enormous labor this work 
involved, and only those who have taken 
part in a heated municipal campaign, sim- 
ilar to that which resulted in the election 
of Mr. Low, can realize the exertions that 
were necessary to garner the sum of $20,- 
000 from a field that had already been 
harrowed and winnowed by every other 
organization in the campaign. 

Some of the methods used by the wom- 
en were unique even in New York politics. 
Of course the billboards, and wagons with 
large posters on them, and even shop 
windows were resorted to. Pastors of 
churches all through the city were urged 
to speak for the women’s campaign, and 
a number of ministers called the attention 
of their church members to the fact that 
the pamphlets would be distributed to 
their congregations at the close of the 
services. The pro-Cathedral on Stanton 
Street, in which the moral movement 
against Tammany originated, and Henry 
Ward Beecher’s old church in Brooklyn, 
ordered and distributed thousands of the 
documents. The Working Girls’ Clubs, 
the Teachers’ College, the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, and the various college and univer- 
sity settlements, aided the good work. 
Even fashionable milliners are reported 
to have helped the cause by enclosing a 
pamphlet in every package and bandbox 
they sent to their customers. In view of 
all these facts, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Low declared on the eve of election 
that the women’s movement was ‘‘one of 
the strongest factors in convincing the 
people of the merit of the platform on 
which I stand. It is a splendid movement, 
and is going to assist the cause to the 
greatest extent. The pamphlet ‘Facts 
for Fathers and Mothers,’ is a most pow- 
erful campaign document.’’ Mr. Pryor, 
secretary of the City Club, testified that 
“the women had done more campaign 
work than had ever been accomplished 
before in New York in the same length of 
time.”’ 

It is in order here to give the names of 
some, if only a few, of the women who did 
this work. They were Mrs. Josephine 








Shaw Lowell, an honored name always 
enrolled in every good cause, Miss Grace 
H. Dodge, Mrs. Paul R. Reynolds, Mrs. 
George C. Wilde, Mrs. James B. Reynolds, 
Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Miss Margaret 
Chanler, and Mrs. J. W. Pryor. 

It would be impossible, of course, to 
say exactly how much influence the wom- 
en’s organizations had in determining the 
outcome of the voting. A great many 
people have spent a good deal of their 
time since the election in assigning credit 
to the various organizations and workers. 
Some think that it was Mr. Jerome’s 
earnestness and eloquence which carried 
the day. Some think tbat it was Mr. 
Low’s mild views on the Sunday closing 
of saloons, Others would have all the 
credit go to the Republican leaders who 
gave up to the Citizens’ Union the first 
line of battle and who agreed to the Fu- 
sion ticket. Very many are willing to 
admit, however, that the popular indigna- 
tion at Tammany police methods and at 
the terrible degradation of womankind 
which resulted, had most to do with the 
defeat of the Croker cohorts. In the 
opinion of the speaker, this was the pri- 
mary cause, for the city’s demoralization 
had gone so far as to affect even the thick- 
skinned business man, usually too pachy- 
dermatous to be affected by stories of im- 
morality connived at by public authori- 
ties. 

It was on its face a campaign in which 
women had aright to be heard. It was 
primarily a fight for honest municipal 
housekeeping and for economic manage- 
ment of the city’s business, and next a 
fight for decency and morality, of which 
women ever have been and ever must be 
the natural guardians. It was an oppor- 
tunity for the women of education and 
means to come to the rescue of their less 
fortunate sisters in the slums and crowd- 
ed tenements of the great city. Victory 
meant for the latter not only the redemp- 
tion of many, but the preservation of 
thousands who were certain to go down 
to ruin and early deaths should Tammany 
Hall prevail. It meant the saving of 
thousands of lives of innocent children— 
the victims of milk fraudulently passed 
by corrupt officials, of over-crowded and 
sanitarily defective tenements, of un- 
clean streets and of unnecessary diseases. 
If this could not arouse the men and 
women of New York, and particularly the 
women, then what could? Surely the 
worst changes which the anti-suffragists 
foretell for women voters would not give 
ground for more stinging reproaches than 
the influential women of New York would 
have merited if they had left their unfor- 
tunate sisters in the lurch, Think what 
would not have been said of woman’s in- 
humanity to woman had they turned a 
deaf ear to the cries for help and for the 
cutting off of that foul stream of corrup- 
tion which was pouring over the whole 
city! If there was only a comparative’ 
handful of women who really did the 
work and carried on the active agitation, 
it must be remembered that there were 
tens of thousands who lent their influence, 
and did their campaigning at home, owing 
to the incentive of their more active 
sisters. 

A striking fact about the campaign au- 
diences, upon which more than one speak- 
er commented, was the greater knowledge 
of municipal conditions and of the funda- 
mental principles involved which was dis- 
played by both men and women. Where 
it was indispensable in 1897 to explain 
just why fusion was necessary, and just 
why partisanship is out of place when it 
comes to the administration of a great 
city, these a, b, c’s could be ignored in 
1901. No speaker had to waste any time 
upon them, but could give his strength to 
a portrayal of Tammany iniquities, or to 
a laying bare of its clever attempt to mis- 
lead the public and to hide its stripes by 
nominating for the mayoralty a man of 
irreproachable character and of recog- 
nized ability. This fact was perhaps par- 
ticularly true of the audiences brought 
together by the Women’s Municipal 
League. It was as illustrative of the way 
that women are being made to think 
about government and political affairs, as 
the fact that a contribution of $100 was 
sent to the Women’s Campaign Commit- 
tee by the Anti-Suffrage Society was both 
striking and humorous. To have been 
really consistent, the anti -suffragists 
should have spent their time and money 
in making their friends stop thinking and 
working for a political cause. They should 
have urged their more emancipated sisters 
to remember that woman’s sphere is the 
home, and that any steps that lead beyond 
it are not only downward, but tend in the 
long run to the destruction both of the 
home and of the eternal feminine as well. 
They should have been able to see clearly 
that just such work as was done last fall 
was not merely a spontaneous outburst, 
destined to subside with the exceptional 
conditions which aroused the moral indig- 
nation of the city, and they should there- 
fore not have greased the wheels of prog- 
ress with their $100, for such progress as 
this is inevitably in the direction of the 





ballot. Indeed, the electioneering, such 
as was indulged in by the Women’s Cam- 
paign Committee, was precisely one of 
the evil results of hastening the suffrage 
about which we have heard so much, The 
anti-suffragists should therefore have de- 
voted themselves to showing, in accord- 
ance with their well-known theories, just 
how much Mrs, Lowell deteriorated dur- 
ing the campaign, how much of her femi- 
nine charm was lost by Mrs. Reynolds, 
and exactly how much Mrs. Pryor’s home 
duties suffered by her excursion into 
practical politics. , 

But with the disappearance of these 
familiar shibboleths, one argument of the 
anti-suffragists has been brought more 
and more to the front. ‘‘if,’’ they say, 
“the women of New York had as much 
influence as you assert in the last election, 
why do they want the ballot? All they 
need is to organize in large numbers, ex- 
ert their moral influence, indulge, if they 
must, in the circulation of pamphlets, and 
thus carry elections without being con- 
taminated by coming into contact with 
the ballot-box.’’ Leaving aside the ob- 
vious reply that the cause for which we 
are contending is based upon simple jus- 
tice, there are several answers which can 
be made to this argument. Where only a 
few women would take the time to con- 
duct an agitation against Tammany, tens 
of thousands of women, rich and poor, 
would have voted against the ticket. The 
only way they had of protesting in the 
name of outraged womanhood was by 
contributing fifty cents or a dollar from 
their hard-earned wages to the campaign 
fund, and thousands of respectable, hard- 
working, self-supporting women could 
not afford to avail themselves even of this 
unsatisfactory way of recording their pro- 
tests. They were bound to sit quiet and 
helpless in the face of the misgovernment 
about them, misgovernment which made 
life harder in more than a dozen different 
ways, and which threatened to taint the 
entire city with the pollution of the East 
side. Does any one believe that any set 
of men would be content very long under 
these conditions to get on with influence 
and without the ballot, instead of having 
both? When the fight for practically uni- 
versal male suffrage was on in England in 
the last century, the argument that the 
mass of Englishmen should be content to 
let their landlords, their nobility, and 
their professional men vote for them was 
indignantly rejected. The body of male 
citizens which belonged in none of these 
classes declined to be thus unofficially 
represented, and they got their way. So 
in due time wiil the women of this coun- 
try, perhaps only the taxpayers at first, 
obtain the privilege we seek for them. 

The American experiment of municipal 
government at the hands of men only has 
been a failure so far, and this true state- 
ment of the case is not altered by the suc- 
cess of decency and honesty at the New 
York polls in November last. There are 
many observers who believe that the self- 
ish indifference of the majority of the 
well-to-do and rich citizens of New York 
will again permit scheming politicians and 
the disorderly characters with whom the 
city abounds to control and to degrade 
the city. If this is true, and our cities 
must ever step back from enlightened 
government into the hands of the corrupt 
and criminal, the country owes it to the 
rest of the world, which is so deeply con- 
cerned with the failure or success of the 
great American experiment in Democracy, 
to give the nation’s natural housekeepers 
an opportunity to show what they can do 
for themselves, their families and their 
children’s children in helping to run our 
city governments. It is a most significant 
sign that so experienced a politician as the 
Secretary of the Citizen’s Union cannot 
conceive of any way of winning this fight 
in the long run without the active aid of 
women, . 

In his most remarkable paper in the 
January Atlantic on ‘*The Real Emancipa- 
tion of Women,’’ Mr. William M., Salter 
says that ‘“‘woman needs to be emanci- 
pated by the uplifting power of a moral 
purpose.’’ Like man, ‘‘She needs intellec- 
tual emancipation, as well as political and 
economic —enfranchisement in thought 
and religion.’”’ If a moral purpose is 
needed, what could be finer, what more 
inspiring than that of the women of New 
York who worked last fall for the success 
of reform, for the redemption of their 
city? What battlefield could be more 
thrilling than that which concerns the 
fate of many a household, and which so 
deeply affects the happiness of hundreds 
of thousands in ways the average man or 
woman never dreams? What could ap- 
peal more to every patriot who is desir- 
ous of seeing his country good or great 
than this &truggle between right and 
wrong in our great cities? Surely no one 
can so underrate the Titanic nature of this 
contest as to believe the final victory can 
best be won without the codperation of 
that half of the nation’s citizens in whose 
hearts are ever found the truest ideals of 
family and society, of city life and State 
life, and of national existence. 
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WOMEN IN CHINA. 


re for the International Suffrage 
orate mae, D.C., by Mrs. J. L. 
Whiting.) 
} “When I die I hope I may be born an 
American!’ were the words of a Chinese 
woman who believed in transmigration of 
souls, This showed her view of the status 
of women in China as compared with that 
of women in America. Many another has 
less hopefully expressed the same desire, 
but has had her aspirations checked by 
her husband’s suggesting that she would 
probably be born a dog or a donkey. 

The woes of women in that dark land 
are unspeakable. 

What “rights’’ have they? Nope, but 
the right to commit suicide, and many a 
woman avails herself of this right, hoping 
that in the next life she may be anything 
—anything but a woman! 

Our next-door neighbor was found dead 
one morning, drowned by holding her face 
in the water jar, where there was not suf- 
ficient water to wet the back of her hair. 
What eagerness for death would it re 
quire to enable a woman to hold to her 
purpose of self-destruction under such 
circumstances! 

Our American doctors have frequent 
calls to what they term ‘‘an opium case,”’ 
where some unhappy woman has been 
discovered in her attempt to shorten her 
servitude. Sometimes they are grateful 
to the foreign doctor for saving their 
lives, and, having given their husband 
and mother-in-law a good fright, are will- 
ing to try existence a little longer. But 
this is not always the case, One woman, 
who had been saved twice, remarked as 
she was being led away from the hospital, 
‘*You have made me live, but I am deter- 
mined to die. I'll take it again as soon as 
I have a chance.” 

What is the cause? It is not that wo- 
man has no rights of suffrage, not that 
she desires educational advantages. She 
knows nothing of the former, and cares 
nothing for the latter. She often express- 
es surprise when asked if she can read. 
“What! Read? A woman read? Why 
should I read?’ It is not such limita- 
tions which make life undesirable, but the 
mere fact that she is a woman. Nearly all 
the characters in the Chinese language 
which have a bad meaning have the wo- 
man radical; that is to say, the character 
which stands for woman is one of the 
principal components. 

The unwelcome baby girl who is named 
‘‘Hatred” or ‘Loathing,’ the crippled 
child forced to wear the tightened band- 
age, the bride who is a slave and dares not 
sit in the presence of her mother-in-law, 
although her own little feet ache with 
long standing, the young mother whose 
hopes are dashed to the ground by the 
arrival of a daughter instead of a son, the 
woman in middle life who finds herself 
supplanted by a younger one,—all find 
life to be a “‘cup of bitterness.’’ Even the 
old woman with white hair finds that she 
is still only a woman, and the trials of 
her own life have so hardened her that 
she inflicts the same on those who come 
under her control. 

Not every life in China is so shadowed, 
but this is the average lot of woman. 

What wonder that a Christian bride 
wrote to her missionary teacher, ‘‘We— 
my husband and I—are just like Ameri- 
cans; we love each other, and pray to- 
gether.”’ 

Question No. 1, It is not considered 
that a married woman has any rights. 
Her rights are vested in her husband. 
But if she becomes a widow and remains 
unmarried, which is considered being 
faithful to her husband, she is entitled to 
her share of the property, and the law 
provides a heavy penalty for any one who 
attempts to deprive her of her rights. If, 
however, she remarries, or, as the Chinese 
express it, ‘‘takes a step ahead,’’ she must 
relinquish all her claims, and even give up 
her children if her father-in-law demands 
it. It frequently occurs that the hus- 
band’s family make the life of the widow 
living with them so uncomfortable that 
she is tempted to take the fatal ‘‘step 
ahead,’ in which case her share of the 
property would revert to her father-in- 
law or his family. 

No. 2. There is no provision for unmar- 
ried women to hold property, because it 
is assumed that all girls are to be married, 
and with few exceptions they are married 
at an early age, seldom later than sixteen 
or seventeen years. Parents sometimes 
permit their daughters to retain their 
small earnings by their needle, to encour- 
age them, but they can hold no property, 
as they are to go out from the family, 
while all the sons remain and bring their 
wives to their father’s house. Thus it 
often happens that one family is said to 
have sixty or seventy ‘‘mouths,”’ accord- 
ing to the number of children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren in the 
family. 

No, 3. The occupations open to women 
are silk-culture where silk is raised, cot- 
ton-picking in cotton districts, spinning 
and weaving, sewing and embroidery, 
making shoes and stockings, and braiding 





straw for hats. Lace - making for the 
foreign market has in recent years been 
introduced in some localities. Many wom- 
en go out to service, in some cases as 
cooks, but usually in wealthy families as 
nurses for the children, where men are 
employed as cooks. Old women may sell 
flowers for the hair and other small 
articles from house to house. Women 
gather opium from the poppy in regions 
where it is raised,and farmers’ wives assist 
in the various operations of the farm life, 
such as cutting off the heads of millet on 
the threshing floor, and gleaning wheat. 
The custom of the country gives the 
gleaners all they can gather after the 
reapers, and often, when a field is being 
reaped, large companies of women may 
be seen standing in line waiting for the 
signal which allows them to enter the 
field. This and other customs apply par- 
ticularly to the North of China, with 
which the writer is more familiar. 

No. 4. The wages of a woman are usually 
at least one-fourth less than those of a 
man doing the same work, and in some 
cases one-half. In a very few kinds of 
work there is no distinction between men 
and women. 

No. 5. Women frequently act as ‘‘go-be- 
tweens’’ in contracting marriage, also in 
buying and selling houses and slave girls. 
They engage in midwifery and family 
doctoring, their prescriptions often being 
“dictated by the gods.’’ There is no law 
against their teaching school, but the 
writer has known but one, not connected 
with a mission, who followed this pro- 
fession. 

No. 6. Girls are not sent to school, but 
they often learn to read with their brothers 
when their father is a teacher. In wealthy 
families they are occasionally taught by 
tutors, but this is not considered proper 
after the girl has reached the age of twelve 
years. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9. There are no coéducational 
colleges or universities, and none which 
give degrees to menor women, That is, in 
the Chinese system there are no proper 
universities, but some have been estab- 
lished in connection with foreigners in 
recent years. Literary examinations are 
held by the Literary Chancellor about 
once in three years, and men obtain de- 
grees by passing these examinations. 

No. 10. Punishments for men and wom- 
en are not equal. A woman cannot be ban- 
ished for crime, neither is she ‘tbambooed”’ 
or beaten by the magistrate; this is the 
province of her husband. If a woman 
kills her husband, or is unfaithful to him, 
it is considered a much greater crime 
than for a man to be guilty of the same 
towards his wife. If he has sufficient 
provocation, he may kill his wife and it 
will not be a capital offence, while a wife 
who kills her husband is sliced. The 
wages of a married woman are controlled 
by her husband. 

Nos. 12 and 13. Owning no property, she 
cannot devise it, but she may testify in 
court, 

No. 14, She does not have equal custody 
over ber children with her husband. 

No. 15. The law places the age of con- 
sent at thirteen years, 

No, 16. Confucianism is the established 
cult, but cannot properly be called a 
church. Women have no privileges in it, 
Nearly all the women are Buddhists. 

Nos. 17and 18. As there is no church, 
there are no choirs, nor are there any 
public meetings as we understand the 
term, 

Nos. 19 and 20. There are no political 
meetings, and no laws mentioning such a 
subject. 

Nos. 21 and 22. Public opinion is strong- 
ly against women conversing with men 
who are not of their immediate family, 
consequently young women have no op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
young men, and could not, if they would, 
choose their own husbands, This is done 
by the parents, or, in case they are not 
living, by the nearest relative. 

The wife often sees her husband for the 
first time on the day of her marriage, after 
she has been carried to his home. Girls 
sometimes resort to extreme expedients 
to avoid matrimony, often running away 
from home, and sometimes committing 
suicide. The latter is a common occur- 
rence after marriage, when the bride is 
oppressed by her mother-in-law, whose 
slave she is. If she should have sons, her 
condition would be much improved; but 
if she should show such lack of discretion 
as to give birth to a daughter, her life 
would be miserable. Among the poor, 
little girls are often given over to the 
family of the husband to rear, and to have 
the marriage whenever convenient. In 
such cases the young people know each 
other, but are forbidden by usage to con- 
verse. 

No. 23. Divorce is possible when decreed 
by an official, but a wife’s application for 
divorce would not be considered. 

No. 24. There are seven causes to divorce 
a wife; none to divorcea husband. The 
causes are, no sons, unfaithfulness, diso- 
bedience to the husband’s parents, much 





talking, stealing, jealousy, malignant dis- 





ease (such as leprosy, etc.) In some 
places a man may sell his wife. 

Nos, 25, 26. There are no suffrage privi- 
leges for either men or women, except in 
some very unimportant village matters. 

No. 27. The Chinese have a body of 
laws called the “Lii,’’ which have not 
been changed for two thousand years. 
These laws may be modified by the ‘Li’ 
established by the Emperor. 

No. 28. Nearly all wealthy men are 
polygamists, and polygamy brings the 
usual evils. Opium-smoking is very prev- 
alent, especially among the higher classes. 
Foot-binding is also a great curse to the 
women of China. Snperstition and idol- 
atry everywhere abound, 

Infanticide is not uncommon, A wo- 
man once told me she had killed all her 
girl babies. When asked how she did it, 
she said she put them (when newly born) 
under a kettle outside the gate, to be 
picked up by the bullock-cart which 
passed at midnight gathering up dead in- 
fants, and added, ‘‘They cried but a little 
while.” ‘How could you do it?’ I asked. 
Her reply was in a tone of suppressed 
agony: ‘I did it to save them from suffer- 
ing as I have suffered.”’ 

This is a dark picture, and one is tempt- 
ed to ask, ‘‘Is there no good thing in all 
the land of China?’ Yes, if we look at 
the bright spots, which are illuminated 
by the light of the Gospel. Here we see 
colleges, universities, schools for the rich 
and the poor, churches, Sabbath schools, 
anti-footbinding sucieties, Christian En- 
deavor and missionary societies. The 


*women in Christian homes live on a dif- 


ferent plane from that of their heathen 
neighbors, They even eat at the same 
table with their husband, and go to 
church with him. 

Among the young people, very modest 
little romances are sometimes possible. A 
young married woman once confessed to 
me that she and her husband were ‘‘very 
well acquainted’’ before they were mar- 
vied. They attended the same church, 
he had heard her sing, and she had heard 
him pray. 

As to the possibilities of what the Chi- 
nese men and women may become, one 
has but to look at the Christian martyrs, 
suffering all things rather than deny their 
faith, preaching Christ even to their cap- 
tors as long as they had the power of 
speech, One young woman, when told to 
recant or die, replied, ‘‘We do not fear to 


‘die, we only fear to sin.” 


What a different picture it will be, 
when, in future years, one can give ‘‘T'he 
Status of Women in Christian China’’! 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Kansas City, Mo., has a flourishing 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital, organ- 
ized and conducted by medical women. 
It is aided by the leading surgeons of 
that city. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO 


Editors Woman's Journal 

The Republican Women’s League of 
Cleveland has about 10,000 names on the 
enrolment books which it has sent out, 
and women are being enrolled at the rate 
of about a hundred a day. Great interest 
in the spring campaign is being taken by 
both men and women, 

On Feb. 25 the Democrats opened head- 
quarters for Democratic women, and the 
affair was made a social occasion. The 
Republicans say that more thana hundred 
women were present the first afternoon. 
The headquarters of both parties are lux- 
uriously furnished with Japanese screens, 
mirrors, couches, etc. 

Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, a former member 
of the school board, is chairman of the 
Republican Women’s League, and Mrs. 
May Harrington Hanna, the (divorced) 
daughter-in-law of Mark Hanna, is being 
urged as a Democratic candidate. If Mrs. 
Hanna should manage her campaign as 
astutely as she did her flight to Europe 
with her children, she will make a formid- 
able candidate. 

It is amusing to see the Cleveland 
papers, most of which were formerly op- 
posed or indifferent to woman suffrage, 
now begging women editiorially to take 
the home element into the State. A. 


IOWA. 





Des MoInes, IA., FEB. 27, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your letter from Iowa has been long in 
coming. We wanted to have some good 
news to write, and we have it. 

Our measure submitting an amendment 
to the Constitution enfranchising women, 
which we have asked for for 32 years, has 
passed the Senate, 28 to 16. One member 
pledged was absent, and some did not 
vote. Some of our bitterest opponents 
did not go on record this year as voting 
against it. We feel that we have indeed 
scored a victory. 

It has been referred to the House as a 





Senate bill, and once more we will 
‘*burnish our armor and enter the fray.’’ 
We fee] that the hardest tug is yet before 
us, but we are not dismayed, and have no 
thought of resting by the way. 

Miss Daisy Deighton, at the head of our 
legislative committee this session, is a 
young, self-supporting woman, and she 
has gone about this work in such a quiet, 
business-like manner that even the friends 
of the measure hardly knew how strong 
the supporters were until the vote was 
taken. Senator Allyn, who introduced 
the bill, likewise deserves great credit for 
the quiet, masterly way in which he has 
conducted it. 

When the measure was called up, Sena- 
tor Allyn, after speaking briefly in its 
favor, and reading statements from Wyo- 
ming and Colorado, asked that, as the bill 
was so well known, it be passed without 
further discussion. Nothing further was 
said, and after the customary readings the 
roll was called, with the result given 
above. One Senator who was out when 
his name was called came in before the 
call was ended, and asked to record his 
vote in its favor, A cheer went up for our 
victory, and after adjournment Miss 
Deighton was congratulated on her suc- 
cess, even by those who had opposed her. 

The men who voted and worked for us 
in the Senate are the bestand most intelli- 
gent members of that body, men who 
stand high in the councils of the Senate 
and in their owncommunities. N. w. N. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Bostont—A largely-attended and de- 
lightful meeting was held at Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw’s last Tuesday evening. Mrs. 
Fanoy b. Ames presided. Mrs. Florence 
Fenwick Miller of England gave an excel- 
lent address on ‘‘The Woman Citizen.” 
Refreshments and a reception to Mrs. 
Miller followed. Prof. Edward Cummings 
spoke at Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw’s, Feb. 27, 
on ‘*The Curve of Social Progress,’’ before 
the temperance section of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good Gov- 
ernment. He gave a very fine address. 


CoLLEGE.—A meeting of the Agora So- 
ciety and invited guests was lately held at 
Wellesley College, and was addressed by 
Mrs. Park. The meeting was arranged 
by the College Equal Suffrage League. 
One of the professors says in a private 
letter: ‘‘Everybody was interested. Mrs. 
Park said just the right things in exactly 
the right way. She knows how to deal 
with college girls. At the close of her 
address, the students clustered around 
her, like bees around a flower, eager to 
ask questions and to hear more, Various 
ones with whom I spoke expressed them- 
selves decidedly in favor of equal suffrage. 
One student said: ‘Oh, I read some ‘‘anti’’ 
literature, and that made a suffragist of 
me.’ ” 





NEwTON.—The League gave a success- 
ful whist at Mrs. E. N. L. Walton’s, on 
the afternoon of Feb. 20. A goodly com- 
pany of women assembled. The special 
feature of the occasion was the absence of 
prizes, and the rendering of some rhymes 
written for the occasion by members, 
which caused much merriment. Toasts 
were given, and were drank in lemonade. 
That to the winner, Miss E. J. Simpson, 
was: 
Now in the town of Newton, Mass., 
The women are so wise, 
They're famous for their learning, 
As they are for cakes and pies. 
They give each subject on the list 
Attention undivided ; 

So if it’s lectures, cake, or whist, 
Success is most decided. 

But they’re so just that, when one leads, 
They grant to her the fame; 

So pin a yellow ribbon 
On the winner of the game. 


Mrs. N. T. Allen won the second prize, 
and Mrs. C. W. Eaton the lowest, 


LEXINGTON.—In response to the invita- 
tion of Mrs. G. S. Jackson and Mrs. A. E, 
Scott, a large audience of the representa- 
tive women of Lexington gathered in the 
Club House on Feb, 21 to listen to a dis- 
cussion of Equal- Suffrage. Mrs. Jackson 
presided. Mrs. Park and Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames spoke in the affirmative, and Miss 
Chandler read a carefully-prepared paper 
in the negative. Frappé anda social hour 
followed. Mrs. Ames emphasized the 
duty of voting for school committee, and 
advised the women present to register on 
= way home. Forty-three of them 
did so, 


SHARON.—The League was lately in- 
vited to supper with Mr. and Mrs. Has- 
kel. There were thirty-two present. 
Mrs. Haskel presided as toast-mistress 
and the program included addresses and 
poems as follows: Mrs. L. C. Davenport 
(president) on ‘‘How may the indifference 
of women in regard to public interests be 
overcome?’’; Geo. Kempton on ‘The 
problems of life and citizenship: are they 
increasing or decreasing with the advanc- 
of civilization?’’; Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, 
a poem on “Our pioneer—Deborah Samp- 
son’’; Rev. A. J. Dyer on ‘‘Is the mission- 
ary field suitable for women?” with a pre- 
lude in favor of suffrage; Mrs. Mary E. 
Hixson on “Prominent men who have 
favored woman suffrage’; Miss Cynthia 
Bates on ‘‘Women in Politics’’; Miss Dora 
White, a humorous reading; Rev. J. C. 
Kimball a poem on “The Sharon Woman 
Suffrage League.’’ Mr. Patterson and Mr. 
Holliday were called for and responded 
with appropriate remarks; Mrs. E. L. 
White offered an amusing poem on the pros 
and cons enjoyed by the family while en- 
gaged in the preliminaries connected with 
the supper. A unanimous vote of thanks 
was given the host and hostess. 4G. K. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE.—Dion Boucicault’s 
“Colleen Bawn” will the coming 
week’s attraction at the Castle Square 
Theatre. His happy faculty of present. 
ing fascinating stage pictures of life among 
the Irish peasantry made this drama an 
instant success, and few plays have en. 
joyed more general favor. It offers fine 
opportunities for the scenic artist and 
stage machinist, and elaborate prepara. 
tions have been made to give it a stage 
setting in keeping with the high standard 
of the Castle Square productions. The 
usual distribution of choice chocolate 
bon-bons will be made at the Monday 
matinee, 





Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
Another strong vaudeville show is being 
prepared for next week, and the attrac. 
tions indicate exceptional quality. Chief 
of these will be the celebrated acrobats,— 
the Six Eddys. There will be abundant 
comicality in the sketch “A Bock Detec- 
tive,’’ by Wayne and Caldwell; the three 
Lelliotts are capital in musical comedy; 
Montrell, the successful comedy juggler, 
returns for his spring engagement; Lew 
Bloom, ludicrous always, and inimitable 
in his tramp specialty, will relate the hard 
luck adventures which have befallen him 
since his last visit to Boston; D’Alma’s 
trained dogs and monkeys will be re- 
tained; Smirl and Kessler will give an ac- 
robatic and singing skit; Lenore and St, 
Claire will offer charming singing; the 
Knox Brothers are finished musical come- 
dians, and the vitagraph will give the face 
of Prince Henry of Prussia. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, March 10, 3 P. M. Discussion Committee. 
Subject: Should we enc: urage or discourage the 
increasing divergence in the iuterests of menaud 
women in both public and private lif-?” 





ARMENIAN HELP.—An Armenian girl, 20 
he old, a dressmaker by trade, wants to do 
ousework in a family to perfect her English. 
She already speaks it fairly well. Has some ex- 
perience of housework. Address A. B., 1 Dra- 
per’s Lane, Boston. 

A good carpenter wants to do housework fora 
time in order to learn English, Will be satisfied 
with small wages. Address AVEDIS CHUCHIAN, 
368a Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

A young Armenian wants a place to work while 
he is studying to be a dentist. Address R. A. 
care Mrs. Mary Adams, 161-2 South Margin St., 
Boston, Mass. 

A former teacher, ageeting English and French, 
wants to doheusework. Address H. M., 250 Cran- 
ston St., Providence, R. I. 





MODERN GREBPK.—A young Greek, now a 
student in Boston, would like to do tutoring in 
modern Gre+k. Has given lessons to Hon. $5 
Barrows, and refers by permi-sien to him, and to 
the editorsof the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Address 
CHURISTOS TSAGRIS, 485 Tremont St., Boston. 





SELECT PARTY TO EUROPE, June 28, 
1902. $260 will include all. Address D. F. A., 
care WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial —— in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs. 





Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 
$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 


beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhvuod, o minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Boston. 








AAD 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts. 


BY GEORGE A. O, ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 











His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a Cog eaky unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiog of ali intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
3 ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has been no more efficient and conscil- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom‘ 
en. The author brings to his task a careful 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n by ee to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 

The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long; 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leailet Department, M 
W.S8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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